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Snow-Scenes 
WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


HE beauties of a snowy landscape can 
hardly fail to appeal to anyone of artis- 
tic taste. So, at this season of the year, 

ambitious workers will not be satisfied to keep 
their cameras in “ winter-quarters”’; and there- 
fore, some information upon the photographing 
of snow-scenes may prove welcome to those who 
are in doubt about the best methods to follow. 

One of the first questions a beginner generally 
asks, when attempting anything new, is concern- 
ing the equipment. It may be said at once that 
success is not dependent upon any particular 
style of apparatus, but rather upon proper ex- 
posure, suitable plates and, in certain cases, the 
use of a ray-filter. However, the less compli- 
cated the camera, the easier will its manipula- 
tion be found on a cold day when one’s fingers 
are “all thumbs”; but for really serious work 
it should be of the focusing type. Many fail- 
ures will be avoided by fitting some kind of a 
shade or hood on the lens to keep off the bright 
light reflected from the snow, and also to make 
it possible to point the camera more nearly 
against the sun without fogging the plate. 

Unless conditions are very favorable, it is not 
wise to go afield without a tripod, as the aver- 
age scene contains such strong contrasts that a 
liberal exposure is necessary, and this is just 
what a snapshot in weak winter-light is not 
likely to be, unless the subject is an open land- 
scape and a slow shutter-exposure is given. To 
avoid having the tripod-legs slip on ice, the 
metal points should be sharpened, or a folding 
“ tripod-stay ” used. 

A ray-filter is simply indispensable for retain- 
ing the proper balance between blue sky and 
shadows on sunlit snow one of medium depth 
is most useful. I use the “ Ideal” (known 
now as Ingento A) which increases the ex- 
posure about four times with color-sensitive 
plates. If one wishes to include more than one 
in the outfit,a 3 time and a 6 time screen 
would be most desirable. 

My choice of material is a color-sensitized 
plate like the Cramer Instantaneous Iso., which 





I generally back with gummed black paper to 
help prevent halation. ‘Those who object to the 
trouble of applying a backing should use some 
good make of orthochromatic non-halation plate. 

Whether it is best to work on a cloudy day 
or in bright sunshine depends wholly upon 
the character of the subject and the effect 
one wishes to produce. Generally speaking, 
a cloudy or diffused light not only shortens 
the scale of contrast, but divides the subject 
into a few, flat masses of light and shadow, 
which may increase the decorative quality 
of an open landscape. On the other hand, 
when it is desirable to catch all the deli- 
cate undulations on the surface of the snow, 
which produce such subtile nuances of tone, or 
to make the most of lines and details formed 
by broken paths or snow-laden twigs and 
bushes, sunshine will prove a valuable aid. 
Often the beautiful shadows cast by an old 
fence, or a network of tree-branches overhead, 
form such charming patterns upon the snow as 
to transform what would have otherwise been 
an uninteresting composition into a very attract- 
ive picture. 

In dealing with snow-scenes, one should try 
to cultivate a keen eye for “values” — i.€., 
the relative intensity between the light and dark 
tones throughout the subject—so much de- 
pends upon their proper translation. For ex- 
ample, don’t start out with the idea that snow 
is absolutely white ; for under ordinary condi- 
tions only a small portion seen in any subject 
could be truthfully represented by pure white 
paper in a print. Those elusive shadows and 
tinges of color which indicate the surface-text- 
ure, and also help to give aerial perspective, 
must be retained. What is needed is to treat 
these tonal -gradations so delicately that the 
feeling of general brightness in the snow shall 
not be lost. 

It may be stated, as a general rule, that an 
expanse of snow under the open sky will be 
lighter in tone than the sky, whether the latter 
is cloudy or a clear blue, unless one is facing 
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ICE-BOUND MEADOWS 


the direction of the sun. In this case the two 
may be of virtually the same value. Still such 
a lighting is not often desirable if much of the 
sky is visible in the composition, because a very 
bright sky in a picture destroys the luminous 
quality of the snow. In cloudy weather, shadows 
on the snow are usually lighter in tone than 
the sky; but in strong sunlight the reverse is 
the case. 

What has been said about retaining the tonal 
values of the snow applies equally to the darker 
passages such as tree-trunks in shadow, which 
cannot be represented by absolute black with- 
out destroying all sense of aerial perspective — 
the feeling of light and air enveloping all 
objects. 

Often the best compositions are derived from 
small bits or foreground-studies, particularly 
such subjects as snow-laden bushes which are 
effective only at close range. 

From the foregoing, the reader may rightly 
infer that success in taking snow or ice-scenes 
depends, from a technical standpoint, upon the 
preservation of tonal gradations throughout the 
entire scale, and this is best accomplished by 
observing the following rules : 

Use backed or double-coated non-halation 
plates (preferably color-sensitive) to take care 
of the delicate details in the higher lights. 
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Expose long enough to obtain detail in the 
deeper shadows without forcing development. 

When snow (particularly if upon tree- 
branches) comes against a background of blue 
sky, or the surface is covered with very delicate 
blue shadows, place a ray-filter on the lens. 

Develop for the snow, and, if the exposure is 
sufficient, the detail in the deep shadows will 
come out at the same time. 

What is sufficient exposure depends upon 
local conditions in every case; but it may be 
found helpful to give a few data regarding the 
pictures which accompany these notes. “ Ice- 
Bound Meadows” was taken near noon on a 
December day, the scene being illuminated by 
hazy sunshine. The exposure was 1% second 
with stop F/11 and Ideal Ray-Filter on R.R. 
lens; Cramer Inst. Iso. plate. The resulting 
negative is soft, but makes a brilliant print on 
the normal or contrast grades of gaslight 
paper. 

“Sunlit Snow” January, 1 p.m.; clear 
light; exposure, 1 second; F/16; Ray-Filter 
on single achromatic lens; Inst. Iso. plate. 
The trees and fence being in shadow made very 
strong contrast with the brightly-lighted snow ; 
but a straight print eon Normal Cyko paper from 
untouched negative shows detail and gradation 
throughout. 
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SUNLIT SNOW 


“Melting Snow.” Taken a little after 9 
o’clock on a winter morning. Clear sunshine. 
Exposure, 14 second. Stop, F/8. Cramer Inst. 
Iso. plate (backed) and a Cramer Visual Lumi- 
nosity Ray filter on lens. 

“Winter Evening.” January evening about 
half an hour after sunset. Exposure, 5 minutes. 
Stop, F/8. Inst. Iso. plate. Moon was brought 
within field of vision afterwards by moving 
camera, and another exposure of 5 seconds made. 

‘“* Snow - Shadows.” December afternoon. 
Good light. Exposure, 4% second. Stop, F/11. 
Ideal (Ingento A) ray filter. Inst. Iso. plate 
(backed). 

Prints for reproduction on Studio “ Cyko.” 

An exposure-meter can be employed very 
advantageously for timing exposures, particu- 
larly on hazy days or in late afternoons, when 
the actinic quality of the light is apt to prove 
deceptive to the eyes; but care is necessary to 
classify the subject properly. For example: 
the makers of the Wynne meter advise giving 
only one-quarter of the time indicated on the dial 
of the meter when taking snow-scenes. This 
would be about correct for an open field of 
snow or ice if no dark objects were included ; 
but if this allowance were made in the woods or 
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near buildings, all the darker portions of the 
subject would be underexposed. When dealing 
with these subjects, I generally give nearly the 
normal exposure indicated by the meter and 
trust to the backing on the plate to take care of 
any over exposure upon the snow. 

Sufficient exposure having been given, the 
quality of the negative then depends upon 
proper development, which if done by the tray- 
method means using a soft but clean-working 
developer of moderate strength, and stopping 
its action while those portions of the plate which 
represent the snow are still comparatively trans- 
lucent. It ought to be possible to read the 
printed matter on this page through the strong- 
est portion of the finished negative when the 
latter is held near the eyes. Having obtained 
equally good results with many kinds of devel- 
opers, I don’t pin my faith to any particular 
formula, but the following will serve as a good 
type to employ for this class of work. 


Water 6 to 8 ozs. 

Edinol 8 grs. 

Sodium Sulphite (dry) 40 grs. 
Carbonate 40 grs. 


This should be kept at a temperature of 60 
to 65° Fahr., when development will take from 
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MELTING SNOW 


four to eight minutes, according to the amount 
of water used and degree of contrast in the 


subject. In case a plate appears to be over- 
exposed, it is best to keep on developing for the 
usual length of time, or even a little longer, and 
then, after fixing, to clear to the required extent 
in a ferricyanide reducer. 

Assuming one has caught some of the fleeting 
beauties of winter, a few words on the matter 
of printing and mounting may not prove amiss, 
as a really serious worker will surely wish to 
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make the most of whatever good points the 
negative possesses. It is often a great surprise 
to a beginner to note what great variations can 
be obtained by changing the printing-medium or 
simply by using different grades of the same 
sort of paper. This is especially the case with 
“gaslight ” and bromide papers, which are very 
suitable for snow-subjects. 

Among other processes available, the various 
pigment-papers, such as carbon and gum, are the 
most useful for prints from about 6 x 8 inches 
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WINTER-EVENING 


and upwards, where a rich surface texture is 
desirable. It is needless to remind anyone who 
has ever seen a first-class lantern-slide of snow 
that positives in this form are most realistic 
when projected on the screen. 

Probably no subjects call for more care in 
mounting than snow-scenes, as it is desirable, as 
a rule, to further the impression of luminosity in 
the light-passages, without upsetting the values 
in the rest of the composition or producing a 
heavy effect in the tout ensemble. The desired 
result is most easily obtained by keeping on 
hand a number of sheets of mounting-paper in 
various shades of neutral gray, and then trying 
out the effect by laying the print upon the dif- 
ferent shades, either singly or in combination. 

A very delicate print is often set off best by 
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a wide mat of pale gray next to it, with a nar- 
rower border of a darker tone surrounding the 
whole; while a more vigorous picture or one in 
a lower key will stand a line of dark gray, or 
even black, close to it, and a mat of somewhat 
lighter tone outside. If any portion of the 
mount is as high in key as the highest lights in 
the picture, the impression of luminosity in the 
snow will to a great extent be lost. On the 
other hand, a very dark, heavy mat may cause 
the shadows to appear too weak and also give 
the lighter tones of the picture a crude look ; 
so when in doubt, it is safest to stick to the 
medium shades of gray in mounting. If to be 
hung, the picture will look best in a narrow 
moulding in color darker than the mount; wide 
mouldings for pictures framed without margins. 
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The Art of Snapshooting 


E. C. L. MORSE 


O take a photograph of a landscape or 
of a group of friends obligingly posed 
for the picture is one thing, but to take 

a good snapshot of an unconscious subject under 
varying conditions of light and motion is quite 
another matter. Of the two, the latter is the 
more difficult and requires different methods. 
The matter of light and shade may not perhaps 
be so well arranged, and the work may be more 
crude, but the spontaneousness and vivacity of 
an unconscious subject in a characteristic atti- 
tude more than compensates for such defects. 
The essence of the whole matter is that the sub- 
ject should be unconscious and should be in a 
position natural and characteristic. A child 
playing with a dog, a group of laborers eating 
their noonday lunch stretched out in luxurious 
ease in the shadow of a city building, or a crowd 
of teams and pedestrians held back by a police- 
man at a street corner, if well done, have a life 
and veracity that the posed picture lacks — 
provided that the snapshot-subjects are totally 
unconscious. Good work of this sort necessi- 
tates several requirements, and among them 


may be considered the material equipment. ¥ An 
expert in this sort of photography can accom- 
plish much with a poor equipment; careless 


snapshooters can accomplish very little, however 


well equipped. For ordinary mortals the tools 
are quite important. 

The camera should be unobtrusive enough 
not to attract the “victim’s” attention; but 
the manner of using any camera is equally 
important. 

Another sine qua non is that the photo- 
grapher should be very well acquainted with his 
camera; he should be able to make his adjust- 
ments so quickly and easily that that operation 
should distract very little of his mentality from 
the artifices and stratagems necessary to the 
case ; for, after all, good snapshooting is more or 
less of a comedy. The amateur should practise 
at home the operation, for example, of pressing 
the button that releases the apron, drawing out 
the bellows, adjusting at a definite focus, setting 
the diaphragm and shutter, drawing the slide and 
squeezing the bulb (if such is his apparatus) until 
that sort of work is merely mechanical — until 
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SCHNEETREIBEN 


he can do it in his sleep, as it were. The opera- 
tor must know his camera “like a book” and 
must have to waste no time nor energy in the 
mere mechanical part of the work. 

There are various machines on the market 
with which good work can be done by a skilful 
and careful operator. The box-camera with a 
mirror, known as_ Reflex, Graflex, ete., are 
favorites in this sort of work. They are, how- 
ever, rather expensive, heavy and conspicuous. 
The cheap box-form with a fixed focus is 
capable of various stunts; but the lens is gen- 
erally a poor thing, F/11 being about its best, 
and the shutter is generally set at about 1/25 
second. With such an equipment you have to 
work in the bright sunlight, and if there are 
any straight lines in the picture, they are apt to 
appear as curves. Moreover, everybody seems 
to be “on to” a box-camera and to act accord- 
ingly. The small folding camera has the ad- 
vantage of portability and inconspicuousness, if 
managed rightly. It can be taken from the 
pocket, set up in a jiffy, snapped and put back 
almost before the victim can draw a long breath. 

Roll-films have the advantage of lightness 
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and portability ; but they are expensive, and one 
has to use the entire film before development. 
Unless one buys a developing-machine, they are 
rather awkward to handle. The film-pack of 
Eastman or the film-block of Lumitre is very 
handy and admits of individual development ; 
but atmospheric conditions sometimes interfere, 
generating electrical friction which causes stick- 
ing of films, ete. Plates, on the other hand, 
have the disadvantage of being heavier and 
more bulky, but they vary in speed according to 
the brand selected — most films do not —and 
the smaller sizes, say 314 x 414, can be man- 
aged easily. English photographic magazines 
advertise envelope systems for plates, and, ac- 
cording to reports, they are very successful. 
So far as I know, they are not yet on the 
American market. 

Assuming that the photographer is not 
attempting “ freak’ work —a man diving or a 
sixty-mile train—the following equipment will 
suffice for most cases: a lens working at about 
F /5.6, a shutter at 1/100 second and a plate 
gauged at, say, Watkins, 240; Wynne F/111; 
B.W., 1/8; or H. & D. 275. (Cramer Crown, 
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AFTER A SHOWER 


Hammer Special Extra, Imperial Special Sen- 
sitive, Seed Gilt Edge, Stanley Regular are 


examples. Films — Ansco, Eastman, Ensign 
and Wellington are all of about the above 
speeds.) 


An exposure-meter is necessary, or at least 
very handy, and the Watkins, Wynne or the 
Imperial may be safely used. Exposure-tables 
are good, except in the shade where one has to 
guess at the actinic power of the sunlight. 

Assuming that the amateur is perfectly famil- 
iar with the manipulation of his camera and 
that he knows the speed of his plates or films, 
the next step is to try out the sun and the shade 
in his meter, watching the strip of sensitive 
paper as it grows dark, both in broad sunlight 
and in the shade, and making a note thereof in 
his mind. 

Another thing that he must know is the 
amount of space a man of ordinary size occu- 
pies on the plate at various distances. He can 
thus compose his picture satisfactorily, and save 
many mortifications. 

He should also know in a rough way about 
how much time he can afford on a moving object 
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at various distances. (A very convenient sum- 
mary will be found in Burroughs Wellcome & 
Co.’s Record and Diary and doubtless else- 
where.) That is to say, a fair picture of a man 
walking slowly towards the camera might be 
taken with the ordinary dinky little “ Instanta- 
neous ” shutter, but could not, if the same party 
were walking across the field of vision. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the ama- 
teur must be a fair judge of distances: he must 
know 10 feet from 25 feet. A little practice 
in pacing off distances will enable him to judge 
nearly enough except for very fast lenses at 
close distances. 

All of this means that a man should know in 
advance what he can do and what he cannot. 

Let us take a concrete case, using the Impe- 
rial Exposure meter which I happen to have 
before me as I write. Fast plates and films 
given above being equivalent to H. & D. 275; 
Actinic Time, in sunlight, 5 seconds ; in shade, 
10 seconds. Exposure for best results: F/11, 
F/8, Ys; Yo; F/5.6, Yo, in sun. For 
shade, 14, 45 and 130 respectively. 

There is a man walking slowly under the 
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ARCADIA 


trees on the opposite side of the street 50 feet 
off. Can I get him with my machine which 
works at F/11? I cannot because that shot 
requires 145 second, and my best is 425. But I 
may hurry ahead so that he is coming obliquely 
towards me and at the same distance I may 
catch him nicely, because that shot requires 13) 
second, which is near enough. But, I have 
forgotten my meter. The proper exposure with 
my equipment under the circumstances is shade 
1g, sun 145. If I give him the correct exposure, 
the picture will be a blur. I can’t do it. I 
save myself a plate and subsequent mortifica- 
tion. If, however, I had a lens working at 
about F/5.6, I could do it nicely. 

Take another case: Some children are play- 
ing in the sand under the trees. My lens is 
F/8 and I am using a plate that Watkins esti- 
mates at 180. It takes 20 seconds for the paper 
to darken to the required tint. Correct time of 
exposure, 149 second. It is not safe for me to 
try to hold the camera in my hand in that case. 
If I set up a tripod or box or something of the 
sort, the children become conscious, and the 
picture is spoiled. On one excuse or other I 
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inveigle them into the sunlight, where the right 
exposure is 145. Snapshot, perfect! 

Examples might be multiplied ad infinitum ; 
the point is that the wise amateur finds out in 
advance just what sort of stunts he can do and 
what he cannot do. 

In snapshot-work the main thing is that the 
‘victim ” should be unconscious of the fact that 
a picture is being taken. You cannot very well 
hide the camera entirely from view. But there 
are various devices that mislead the victim. 
You must take the picture at the very time you 
seem not to be taking it. Suppose that there 
are two ladies standing at a street-corner, whom 
you want to take. Unless you want to be very 
rude, you cannot point directly at them and 
“fire away.” If you do, as likely as not, they 
will turn their backs or move and thwart your 
purpose. But you may seem to be very much 
interested in a church up the street and may go 
through various motions as if sighting and 
arranging that view. You may casually swing 
your camera around as you hold it in your 
hand and “snap” the ladies and go on with 
the farce of taking the church just the same. 
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You have seen the ladies all the time out of 
the corner of your eye, but you do not look at 
them directly or act as if you were aware of 
their existence. But it requires a fast lens and 
some histrionic ability on the part of the photo- 
grapher. 

Some very good things come to him who 
waits patiently. The very best genre pictures 
I got in Mexico last summer were taken in a 
park where I spent about two hours a day for a 
week. Posting myself at a point where ex- 
perience had shown that the most interesting 
types passed, I went through the operation of 
taking everything in sight that was worth 
taking. Laying the camera casually on my 
knee, smoking a cigar and reading a paper 
(ostensibly), I yawned and looked at my watch. 
(But it was 25 feet to a certain tree beside 
which parties must pass, and 14 0 second at 
F /6 was correct exposure.) One sheet of the 
newspaper was accidentally laid on the camera, 
obscuring it (all but the lens), the release being 
inconspicuously in my hand. Just before the 
critical minute, my cigar had to be lighted, or 
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my watch consulted. Surely, that innocent 
looking stranger could not be snapshooting 
while so palpably engaged in something else! 
After the party had passed, I would, after a 
decent interval, go through some hocus-pocus 
with the camera and adjust it for the next 
victim. 

I have never done this because I have never 
had the time, but the scheme has always seemed 
feasible to me, and that is to carry a good-sized 
camera — say, quarter-plate or 4x 5, properly 
disguised. Your camera is in a bundle. You 
are carrying a bundle; you don’t look like a 
photographer; you look more like a_ plain 
“hobo”; you have newspapers bulging out of 
a pocket, and you are carrying a sort of lunch- 
box, or any old thing in a small disreputable- 
looking telescope with a hole in one end of it. 
It looks as if it had been in a wreck. Some- 
thing is wrong with the straps, or perhaps the 
buckle — bad luck to it !— doesn’t work right. 
You scowl and stop to adjust that bothersome 
affair. You don’t face the “ victim”; you are 
unaware of his existence; you are facing the 
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other way, back to him, or else you are vacantly 
gazing at a shop-window all the time. <A 
photographer of course would “ catch on” (and 
smile, but keep his mouth shut), but the victim 
is just about 25 feet off. You have seen him 
for the last ten minutes and you have noted the 
actinic power of the sun or the shade where he 
is, and your shutter and diaphragm are regu- 
lated for him. Out of the corner of your eye, 
which is ostensibly surveying ladies’ hats in the 
show window, you see him in the right posture. 
You squeeze the bulb (neatly concealed), and you 
hear the click, and you know you have got him. 
You don’t bat an eye, but yawn, perhaps, and 
saunter into an obscure place where you set 
your trap for the next victim. 

The scheme works very well — provided the 
victim is not an amateur photographer. One 
summer [ “laid for” a certain Roman Catholic 
priest in Guadalajara, Mexico. He came out 
of church at ten o'clock every morning, walked 
across the plaza in his church vestments — a 
tine, handsome man, and I wanted him “ bad ”’— 
and I never got him! There was a pesky news- 
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paper in front of his face, or there was some 
one with him, between him and the camera 
(carefully concealed under a paper in my lap), 
or he turned aside at the critical moment, or 
something always happened. I wasted a dozen 
plates on him and quit in disgust. Fate was 
clearly against me. Later I got acquainted 
with him, and we had many a good laugh over 
the matter ; he was something of a photographer 
himself, and was “ dead on to me” all the time! 

When you are in a strange place, snapshoot- 
ing is one of the most charming pastimes; it 
unites all the joys of hunting, without its dangers 
and privations. Once in a while you will acci- 
dentally get a splendid snapshot; but only once 
in a while, generally not. You must know the 
mechanism of the business perfectly ; know your 
camera, know your emulsion, your shutter, your 
light perfectly. Next, you must have an eye 
for the picturesque and the effective. You must 
know instinctively what will show up well in a 
picture and what won’t. 

You must also be a diplomat and an actor all 
in one. [And unite discretion with valor.—Ed. | 
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Taking Flashlights at College 


EDWARD C. JOHNSTON 


“6 WISH that I had money enough to take 
a course at the University,” my 
friends said to me, recently. Fora reply, 

I related to him my experiences in earning 

expenses while at the University, and perhaps 

there are others who may be benefited by the 
narration. 

During the first two years of my University 
career, I washed the dishes at a boarding-club, 
for my board; but when I came back the third 
year, my course was such that I could not spare 
any time immediately after meals. It required, 
principally, library and laboratory work which 
had to be done in the daytime, leaving my eve- 
nings comparatively free. So I set about finding 


one of 


work which could be done at night. 
In the early part of the year I was fortunate 





enough to come into the possession of a small 
kodak, posteard-size. A friend taught me how 
to develop the films and to make the prints. 
The first roll of film whieh I developed hap- 
pened to be fairly good, and I began to think 
about taking pictures on a scale large enough to 
make a profit, and as soon as I began to learn 
how to take and make good pictures, without 
having too many negatives spoiled. I began to 
make money. 

One of the first things I did was to geta 
series of good negatives of the University build- 
ings, both exterior and interior, and also of 
interesting places around the campus. All the 
time that I was in school, these pictures were 
in continual demand. Athletics furnished a 
good field for photography; but as my kodak 
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was not quick enough for the sports themselves, 
I had to confine myself to group-pictures of 
teams and of individual members in uniform. 
Every athlete likes to send home a_ picture 
showing himself in some favorite pose, and I 
had plenty of this kind of work. 

Then I stumbled upon a way of taking pic- 
tures which proved both popular and profitable. 
Eleven of us roomed at the same house, and the 
fellows wanted me to take some flashlights; so 
one day I bought some fiashsheets and took 
some pictures of their rooms. That was the 
start. These first pictures were good ones, and 
immediately every one in the house had to have 
a flash or two of his room. 

I determined to make a specialty of flash- 
light. To cut down expenses, I had one of my 
friends, who was studying chemistry, mix up 
a lot of flashpowder at the laboratory. He 
bought the chemicals at cost and, by this plan, 





THE CHEMISTRY BUILDING 
EDWARD C. JOHNSTON 


the powder cost almost nothing. The developer 
and fixing-solutions I bought already prepared, 
having no place in my room to keep any large 
amount of chemicals, The cards were purchased 
by the thousand. I had no darkroom, so did all 
of the developing at night. To wash the films 
and pictures, the bath-tub was just the thing. 
I made several trials and found out the 
right amount of flashpowder to use for the 
average-sized room. Then I made little car- 
tridges with this amount in each, by rolling the 
powder up in tissue paper. I also made a few 
larger cartridges for use in larger rooms. The 
finished pictures I sold at the rate of a dollar 
per dozen. I believe that I could easily have 
charged more and sold as many; but, as this 
rate gave me a large profit, I did not ask a 
higher price. 

On some evening during the week I would 
arrange to go to ‘some rooming-house where I 
knew that all the fellows would be at home. 





FRIENDS OF THE SCHOOL 
EDWARD C. JOHNSTON 


There were few rooming-houses at which I did 
not know one or more of the fellows and this 
made it easier to get started. 

Students are alike the world over in wishing 
to give their parents the impression that they 
are working hard at their studies, whether they 
really are or not. I found that those who had 
a reputation of doing little studying were most 
eager to convince “the governor” that they 
were working themselves to death, and so a 
picture showing them at work was popular 
among all the students. Usually, the question, 
‘How would you like a flashlight picture of 
your room’ ” was enough to get an order. The 
kodak, tripod and flashpowders were all the 
articles I needed to bring. Even the tripod 
was often unnecessary. A chair upon which 
several books were stacked was steady enough 
to hold the kodak. A waste-paper basket — one 
of those wire ones with tin bottoms — was 
inverted and the flash placed upon the bottom. 
By the time that I was ready, the students 
would have their school-books scattered over the 
table, their paper, pens and pencils arranged 
conspicuously, and a deep, studious expression 
on their faces. To prepare the flash I found 
that the best results were obtained by simply 
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THE TURK 


unrolling the little paper of powder, which I 
had made up at home, placing both paper and 
powder on the inverted basket and lighting one 
corner of the paper. It took but a second or 
two for the burning paper to reach and ignite 
the powder. To focus, I had the subjects hold 
burning matches near their heads, and then I 
focused upon the matches. 

Sometimes a student would have a lot of nice 
pennants or an attractive and decorative corner 


which he wanted on a card. A good photo- 
graph of the persons themselves was harder to 
get than one of the walls of a room, because 
many people, when the flash goes off, either 
have a stare to their eyes or close them. ‘This 
is particularly true if they are looking directly 
at the flash. To remedy this, I would place the 
flash as far to one side of the kodak as possible 
and have the fellows look at the kodak instead 
of at the flash. 

At one house where I took pictures, one of 
the boys dressed up as a Turk. Robed in his 
pajamas and with the aid of several pillows, a 
long curved pipe and a turban, he imagined he 
looked very much like the real Turk. 

Oftentimes, before the boarding-clubs finished 
supper, I would get the landlady to let me take 
a picture of the members around the tables. It 
was a good advertisement for the landlady; and 
for myself, too. I have cleared ten or twelve 
dollars from a single negative of a boarding- 
club. The people of the town frequently wanted 
flashlights, and their orders were generally larger 
than those of the students. 

During my last two years at the University, 
I not only made my expenses, but saved a con- 
siderable amount besides. I let the pictures do 
their own advertising, and they did it well 
because I never delivered a poor picture. The 
work was easy to do after I learned how, and 
at no time did it seem to be real work. When 
I left the University, I had pictures of all the 
buildings, of all of my friends and of many 
interesting places in town. I had combined 
pleasure with profit. [The method of develop- 
ing and printing, which the author states were 
simple and easy, are those described in the 
January, 1913, issue of PHoro-ErA. See article 
“Photographic Home-Amusements.”— Ep1ror. | 


Photographic Home-Amusements 
(Second Paper) 
WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Projecting Lantern-Slides 


HE natural object of the lantern-slides — 
the making of which was described in 
our January issue —is their projection 
on a white screen to be seen plainly and clearly 
by a group of persons. If a cotton sheet be 
used, the image thrown by the stereopticon may 
lack brilliancy, because much of the light is 
wasted by passing through ; but the picture will 
also be visible on the other side, though reversed. 


A better way is to use several sheets, over each 
other, and the image will obviously be brighter. 
The ideal screen is made of heavy cotton cloth 
coated with white zinc — opaque, so that no 
light can be transmitted. These are inexpen- 
sive and may be purchased, ready made, on 
rollers. Ask any photo-dealer or stereopticon- 
maker. For showing lantern-slides on a small 
scale in the home, an optical lantern having a 
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kerosene lamp is frequently used ; but this illu- 
minant is giving way to electric light with its 
many obvious advantages. Combining this 
bright and odorless source of illumination, new 
and improved forms of stereopticons, light, com- 
pact and powerful, have been placed on the 
market. Among the most popular types for 
home-use are Bausch & Lomb’s Balopticon, the 
Victor Portable Stereopticon, and Burke & 
James “ Ingento ” Stereopticon. 

The workmanship and efficiency of these 
fascinating machines is of the highest and the 
cost is quite moderate. We cannot refrain from 
warning intending purchasers against certain 
makes of superficial construction and low effi- 
ciency. They are to be found in every large 
city, but no reputable dealer will carry or 
recommend such goods. 


Projecting Prints and Pictures 


Another form of home-entertainment which 
appeals to most amateur photographers, and 
which enjoys wide-spread popularity, is the 
projection on a screen of enlarged images of 
opaque objects — photographic prints, picture- 
postcards, color-prints, or illustrations of any 
kind, all in their own colors, and in a manner 
similar to displaying lantern-slides. The instru- 
ment employed for this purpose is called an 
opaque projector, and the illumination is ob- 
tained from powerful electric lamps. These 
convenient and effective little machines can be 
had at prices ranging from $7.50 to $25.00. 
They are also constructed so as to project either 
opaque pictures or lantern-slides, such a com- 
bination-device costing $25.00 and upward. Of 
course the objective or projecting-lens of these 
inexpensive machines is of simple construction, 
and the size of the projected picture is limited 
to about five feet. According to a well-known 
law in optics, the brillianey of an optically-pro- 
jected picture or of a lantern-slide diminishes as 
its size increases; hence, when a manufacturer 
of an opaque projector asserts that it will throw 
a picture of a postcard, clear and brilliant, of 
ten feet or more, he refers to one of the expen- 
sive kinds or else he exaggerates. So let the 
inexperienced ones beware, and trust only 
reliable dealers. Among the types which enjoy 
the best reputation are those made by the H. C. 
White Co., the Victor Animatograph Co., Burke 
& James and the Chas. Beseler Co. They may 
be found at the principal photographic dealers. 

According to another optical principle, pic- 
tures displayed by means of opaque projectors 
of the popular, simple form appear reversed, 
i.e., all printed matter runs backwards; St. 
Michael is seen to strike the dragon with the 


sword in his /eft hand; or a map of the United 
States shows Florida on the Pacific, as it were. 
To obviate this shortcoming, one need only 
place a French plate mirror at an angle of forty- 
tive degrees, and close to the projecting-lens 
(having previously set the projector parallel to 
the screen), and the image will at once appear 
correct on the screen. 

The projection of opaque pictures in large 
auditoriums requires an apparatus of greater 
power and longer range, costing one hundred 
dollars and upwards; but this is now a feature 
of certain high-class stereopticons, such, for in- 
stance, as Bausch & Lomb Optical Company’s 
Combined Balopticon. 


Enlarged Prints 


This work is usually called “ Bromide Enlarg- 
ing,” because formerly only specially prepared 
“Bromide Paper” was used to make enlarged 
prints from negatives. Now other kinds of 
sensitized papers are also used. 

But so much has been printed on the subject 
of making paper enlargements — even this issue 
contains two admirable practical articles with 
special attention to the inexperienced amateur, 
one by H. A. Brodine, and the other by Kath- 
erine Bingham —that the Editor considers it 
superfluous to enlarge on the matter here. 
Suffice it to say that by consulting the index of 
the concluding number of each year of PHoro- 
Era, the interested reader can find splendid 
articles, by recognized experts, on almost every 
practical method of making enlarged prints — 
with or without condensors, by daylight or arti- 
ficial light, with various kinds of cameras, in 
monochrome or in color, and with various devel- 
opers. Indeed, much valuable information, 
practical, up-to-date and clearly expressed, will 
be found in the booklets published and given away 
without charge by the manufacturers of photo- 
graphic papers or their agents, the dealers. 

Moreover, it is a pleasure to state that the 
apparatus, appliances and materials recom- 
mended in these pages in connection with any 
photographic method or practice are absolutely 
trustworthy. The Editor has taken great pains 
to convince himself on this point, either by 
actual experiment or by careful, unprejudiced 
observation. 


Pictures by Flashlight 


The amount of satisfaction derived from 
photographs taken by flashlight in the home, 
particularly in the evening, cannot be over- 
estimated. Many camerists shrink from in- 
dulging in this form of photography, because of 
the element of danger usually associated with it. 
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THE TEA PARTY 


But the accidents which have occurred in con- 
nection with flashlight-work are due either to 
ignorance or carelessness; and the Editor as- 
sures his readers that, exercising even ordinary 
discretion, they may safely engage in this fas- 
cinating pastime. Of course, the amateur must 
be sure to use the proper materials ; to know the 
nature of flashpowder and pure magnesium ; 
to realize that the former cannot be used in 
place of the latter; to operate any flash amid 
safe surroundings, and not to rely entirely on 
the intelligence of the dealer or his salesman. 
Most flashlight operators, including those of 
long experience, have not the slightest mishap 
on record. 

One of the best papers on this subject, by 


DAVID BEVAN 


David J. Cook, chief instructor at the Illinois 
College of Photography, with illustrations, ap- 
peared in Puotro-Era for December. Others, 
more particularly for the novice, by Dr. David 
Bevan, Edward C. Johnston and Katherine 
Bingham, are printed in this issue. 


“< 


READERS of last month’s article on lantern 
slides and desirous of making them have written 
us asking what are the best brands of lantern 
plates as none was mentioned or advertised. 
The Editor is pleased to recommend the Seed 
and Carbutt’s, of American make ; and Imperial 
and Wellington S. C. P., of English make. 


Interiors by Flashlight in the Home 


DAVID BEVAN, M.D. 


‘*Lo! Winter comes, and all his heralds blow 
Their gusty trumpets.” — T. Buchanan Reed. 


HE mere mention of winter brings vividly 

to the average mind visions of the warmth, 
the light, the cheeriness of the cozy 
home. Few of us care to cultivate a close 


friendship with old Boreas, for he seems to take 
a grim delight in nipping the budding enthu- 


siasm just as he nips other green and tender 
growths. At this season when old graybeard is 
conducting his revels, home is dearer to us than 
at any other time of the year, and the various 
indoor-amusements are most in demand. With 
constant repetition, the usual forms of entertain- 
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“ AND SINBAD THE SAILOR — ”’ 


ment lose some of their interest, and we are 
ever on the alert to discover new or novel diver- 
sions with which to fill in the leisure hours. 
Does it not seem strange, then, that in this time 
of need our thoughts turn so seldom to the magic 
box which was so carefully put away with the 
advent of Jack Frost ¢ 

The camera generally suggests rambles abroad 
at those genial seasons when the greatest joys 
of living are to be found in the open. But were 
its possibilities wholly appreciated, it would often 
be the means of completely relieving the tedium 
of long winter-evenings in many homes. The 
camera and the flashlight form a happy combina- 
tion, which should make an almost irresistible 
appeal to every person interested in photography. 

Flashlight-work is invested with a singular 
fascination ; indeed, the pleasure which may be 
derived from it is not to be exceeded by that 
afforded in any other branch of photography. 
Apart from the actual taking of a photograph 
the train of thought it engenders may be of the 
most entertaining nature. It, more than any 
other one thing, has impressed me with the 
wonder-working power of light, and has caused 
me to ponder on the genius of the men who 
have made possible the utilization of this power 
for our pleasure and benefit. Besides, it is to 
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my mind attended by an element of mystery. 
When the final preparations have been made 
for an exposure, when the light burns low, 
when I pause to observe if all is in readiness, 
then an eerie feeling creeps over me. In the 
dim light stands the camera containing within 
its depths the exquisitely impressionable film, 
and intently staring out of the gloom is the 
bright Cyclopean eye noting with amazing 
fidelity every detail of the scene within its field 
of vision. There is a tense moment of expec- 
taney, then — the flash. 

Many camera-users explain their neglect of 
this fruitful field by the excuse that they have 
not the necessary equipment for the making of 
successful pictures. In this opinion they are 
mistaken, as I have seen beautiful pictures 
which were made with a Brownie camera and 
flash-sheets. The one great essential is the 
camera. The supplementary accessories are 
simple, inexpensive and easily procured, as I 
shall endeavor to show. 

One of the simplest methods of making a 
flash-exposure lies in the use of flash-sheets. 
These sheets are provided in three sizes, and the 
descriptive circular enables one to judge quite 
accurately which size is needed for any par- 
ticular purpose. “A Drink of Cider,” which 
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A NEW TOY 


was reproduced in the December number of 
PuHoto-ErA, was made with a No. 2 Sheet. 
The whole procedure was extremely simple. 
After determining upon the motif, I set up the 
camera ten feet from the spot where the scene 
was to be staged. The next step was to convert 
an old stable-lantern into a flashlamp. The 
globe was removed, then the flash-sheet sus- 
pended on a piece of thin wire fastened to the 
top of the body of the lantern; a small piece of 
string was passed through the lower part of the 
sheet to serve as a fuse. An old ferrotype 
fastened with wire around one half of the light- 
chamber completed the lamp, which was then 
hung on a nail in a rafter, with the ferrotype- 
plate toward the camera. The cider barrel was 
rolled into position, the models posed, and 
focusing accomplished by the aid of an ordinary 
lamp. A plate-holder was slipped into the 
camera, the slide withdrawn, and the fuse 
ignited. In a moment came the flash, when the 
slide was immediately replaced in the holder. 
The only special materials required in this ex- 
posure were the flash-sheet and the ferrotype- 
plate. The latter was used because it was 
handy; but any piece of tin of sufficient size 
would have answered the purpose as well. 

The evening I exposed the plate, from which 
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the print “A New Toy” was made, will long 
linger in my memory. To obtain a day’s rest, 
I had gone to visit some very good friends who 
live in a picturesque old house situated among 
the foothills of the Alleghanies. After supper 
we retired to the living-room where a wood-fire 
blazed in the fireplace, for it was at that season 
‘When bitter bites the frost.” 

We were soon comfortably seated around the 
hearth quietly digesting our suppers and enjoy- 
ing the grateful warmth of the fire. Occasions 
such as these are peculiarly conducive to quiet 
contemplation and repose. I was reposing in 
the luxury of a big arm-chair, the tobacco was 
very soothing, while the ever-changing lights and 
shadows in the fireplace were busy conjuring the 
most beautiful visions for my delectation. An 
enjoyable lethargy had taken possession of all 
my senses, when I suddenly remembered that I 
had my camera with me. My proposal that we 
take a flashlight was received with a ready 
assent, though I did hear someone remark 
softly : ‘“ There he goes stirring things up again!” 

And what an evening’s fun we had! Many 
a harmless quip was made at the expense of the 
“ camera fiend,” who is always regarded by his 
friends as a proper subject for jest and satire. 
However, despite their seeming levity, I could 
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‘* COME TO SISTER’ 
DAVID BEVAN 


perceive that my friends were intensely pleased 
and interested. Each lent a willing hand in 
clearing the field for action. 

The camera was set up twelve feet from the 
hearth. A cigar-box was procured, the lid, 
sides and one end removed. A small hole was 
then cut through the bottom, two inches from 
the edge and one inch from the attached end. 
A stick large enough to afford a firm grip for 
the hand was nailed to the center of the outer 
surface of the end. A small nail was driven 
into the inner surface of the bottom four inches 
above the hole and in the median line. To 
this nail the half of a No. 2 Flash-Sheet was 
fastened. An efficient flash-sheet holder was 
now in readiness, the bottom of the box becom- 
ing the back, and the end, the base of the holder. 
To the center of the other end of the cigar-box 
a narrow strip of the lid was nailed in an upright 
position ; to the free end of this upright a shorter 
strip was nailed paralleling the base. The com- 
pleted structure formed a gallows-like arrange- 
ment. A No. 2 Flash-Sheet was tied to the 
distant end of the top strip, then a piece of 
paper eight inches long was folded into a narrow 





strip. The little gallows-like structure was set 
in the fireplace, and also the strip of paper 
with one end under the flash-sheet. The arm- 
chair was arranged so as to be directly between 
the flash-sheet and the lens. The subjects were 
assigned their positions, and focusing accom- 
plished by the aid of alamp. The closed shutter 
was set on “time,” and having a plate ready 
for exposure, I lighted the safe end of the paper 
strip. Quickly taking my place beside the cam- 
era I opened the shutter. With the flash-sheet 
holder in one hand and a lighted match in the 
other I awaited the flash in the fireplace. This 
followed in an instant, when I thrust the lighted 
match through the hole in the back of the 
holder, producing a second flash, and closed the 
shutter. The object of this second flash was to 
lighten and give better detail in the shadows. 
Two other exposures were made that evening, 
and altogether we had a delightful time. 
Magnesium is also used as a flash-material. 
It is to be had either in the form of a powder 
or in a narrow ribbon-like wire. It burns with 
comparative slowness and gives a soft yet vivid 
light. It makes but little dirt, is almost smoke- 
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less, and may be handled with the comforting 
assurance that its use is virtually free of danger. 
These qualities should make it quite popular for 
photographing certain classes of subjects. In- 
teriors and still-life studies are particularly 
adapted to its requirements. Many adults and 
some children are also fit subjects. There are, 
however, not a few individuals who are so 
nervous, or are so afflicted with an irrepressible 
curiosity, as to be unable to sit still for even 
the short period required for the burning of the 
magnesium. 

When the ribbon is used, some form of 
holder is indispensable. The holder I have 
was made in accordance with the directions 
given by William H. Zerbe, in the American An- 
nual of Photography for 1912. I procured a 
small tin-can, then cut two slits, one on each 
side of the seam, and extending from just 
beneath the run which receives the lid to a 
point three-eighths of an inch above the bottom. 
From the extremities of these slits other slits 
were cut in a lateral direction a little more 
than half-way around the can. Two flaps were 
thus formed, which were bent outwards, at 
right angles, so as to produce wing-like exten- 
sions. ‘Two small horizontal slits were cut in 
the back of the can, one an inch from the top, 
the other the same distance from the bottom. 
The narrow strip of tin was cut free and its 
ends were inserted into the slits at the back. 
It was fastened in this position by bending over 
ends on the inner side of the can. This strip 
now forms a handle. <A spring-clip was fas- 
tened inside the can, quite close to the center of 
the lid, by means of a piece of wire passed 
through two holes in the lid and twisted on the 
outside. 

In preparing the ribbon for use, Mr. Zerbe 
advises that it be wound around a piece of 
straight wire, about one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, in the form of a spiral spring. In- 
stead of the wire, I use a slender stick in one 
end of which there is a small split. An end of 
the ribbon is inserted into this split where it is 
held quite firm, when the winding of the ribbon 
may be accomplished with greater facility. A 
small strip of absorbent cotton saturated with 
alcohol furnishes the fuse, which is placed on 
the bottom of the holder with an end projecting 
beyond the edge. 

Flashpowder is held in high esteem by many 
photographers, for its field of usefulness is 
wider than is that of either the flash-sheet or the 
pure magnesium powder. Its flash is exceed- 
ingly quick and of wonderful actinic quality. 
With it, objects in rapid motion may be photo- 
graphed without blur, and on ordinary occasions 


with the crudest accessories slow movement of 
the subject, even when quite close to the camera, 
will not show in the negative. 

Every proper precaution should be observed 
in handling flashpowder, as it is very inflam- 
mable and highly explosive. In selecting a 
method for its employment, full consideration 
should be given to the matter of personal safety. 
Burnt fingers and singed eyebrows do not add 
to an evening’s pleasure. 

F lashpowder may be used in its loose form, 
or loaded into cartridges. It may be ignited 
in various ways. In firing the loose powder, I 
take a large cuboid tin-can from which one side 
and the top have been removed. On the bot- 
tom of the can I arrange the powder in a little 
heap, and in the center of this heap stick a 
paper fuse in an upright position. When ready 
to make the exposure, I place the can with the 
open side toward the subject, then light the fuse 
with a long wax taper. By this precaution I 
am sufficiently far away to escape any ill con- 
sequences should the powder be prematurely 
ignited. I also use a pistol which generates 
sparks upon the flint-and-steel principle. The 
sparks are projected through a small tube into 
the flash cartridge, when the powder is ignited. 
This little instrument seldom misses fire, and 
has proven very satisfactory. Three sizes of 
cartridges are made especially for it; but when 
once a cartridge has been fired, the shell may 
be reloaded with any powder which is preferred. 

The several devices which I have described 
are of the homely kind, yet are so admirably 
suited to the needs of the average amateur, that 
they should quicken in him the desire to enter 
the delightful domain of flashlight-photography. 
Should he but try, he will find that it is just as 
easy to obtain a good negative by the flash as 
by the light of day, and that it may be done 
with almost as little trouble. Should he own a 
box-camera, or a camera of the folding type, he 
will find it somewhat difficult to see the image 
in the “finder” when operating in a room 
lighted in the usual manner; but this difficulty 
may be obviated in a great measure by a very 
simple expedient. Let him place his camera on 
a tripod, or any firm stand, at the proper dis- 
tance from his subject, then by the aid of a 
lamp note the limits of the space covered by the 
lens. In this space he may arrange his subject 
and make the exposure without having further 
recourse to the “finder.” Lest he be puzzled 
by the rather indefinite expression, ‘“ proper dis- 
tance,” I will explain how this distance may be 
approximately arrived at. Take the focal length 
of the lens, multiply it by nineteen and divide 
the product by twelve; for example, suppose the 
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focal length of the lens is six inches, then, 
6x19 =114~12= 914. The result is the 
minimum distance in feet that should separate 
the lens from the subject when that subject is 
an adult in a standing position. Should the 
subject be one of lesser height, the camera may 
be placed somewhat nearer. 

The subjoined notes, which give the data of 
the illustrations not previously mentioned, may 
be of some assistance to the beginner, as the 
exposures were all made under the conditions 
which obtain in most of our homes. 

“Come to Sister’””— Camera nine feet from 


subject; eight grains of “Ayfa Flashlight ”- 
Powder fired in pistol; Verito lens at F/8. 

“ And Sinbad the Sailor” — Camera twelve 
feet from subject; eight grains of “ Agfa Flash- 
light ”-Powder fired in pistol ; Verito lens at F/8 

“The Tea Party’ — Camera ten feet from 
subject; eight grains of “Agfa Flashlight ”- 
Powder fired in tin-can by means of paper 
fuse ; Verito lens at F/5.6. 

In each instance the light and the camera 
were at the same distance from the subject, and 
the plate used was a Defender Non-Halation 


Ortho. 


Portrait-Photography for Amateurs 


J. G. ALLSHOUSE 


VERY amateur photographer wishes to 
}, make indoor portraits; but when fol- 

lowing the usual directions in guide- 
books, his attempts to make such pictures are 
relatively a failure, whether the apparatus cost 
two-and-a-half or fifty dollars ; the ideal picture, 
properly lighted, isn’t there. 

In making portraits by ordinary window-light 
with the arrangements of improvised reflecting- 
screens and background usually advised, there 
is an excess of light on one side and a deficiency 
on the other. 

With the outfit, illustrated herewith, it is pos- 
sible, even with a low-priced lens, to produce 
successful portraits at home, that will compare 
favorably with those made in a well-equipped 
studio under a sky-light. 

The excess of light on one side is remedied 
by interposing a round screen between the sub- 
ject and the window. Cover an ordinary round 
hoop, about 21% feet in diameter, with white 
cheese cloth, and mount it on a stand. Place 
this screen in the path of the light from the 
window. This will modify the light on the 
window side of the face, and will contribute 
largely toward avoiding sharp contrasts. 

The deficiency of light on the shadow-side of 
the face is remedied by reflecting the light from 
the window by two reflecting screens, as shown. 
Make a white muslin screen about the width of 
the window and swing it between projecting 
arms from the top of the window-casing. Have 
it movable so that it can be inclined at different 
angles. This will reflect the light on the top of 
the head and upper part of the face. Make 
another screen about the same size, or smaller, 
depending on the height of the window, and 
swing this in a standing frame. Have its center 


about as high as the sitter’s head. By inclining 
this one at the proper angle, it will reflect light 
on to the lower part of the face, and will light 
those parts not reached by the light from the 














and 


under the eyes, 


screen above; (.¢., nose 
chin. 

Make a background by covering a frame with 
muslin, giving it a coat of light gray kalsomine. 
A glance at the cut will explain the entire 
arrangement. 

A second-story room is best to use, with pref- 
erably a north window. The best window is 


one where the light is least interrupted by inter- 
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vening buildings or trees. All light should be 
shut out at any other window, while arranging 
the subject and making the exposure. Avoid 
all direct sunlight in the room. 

By a variation of the angles of the two screens, 
almost any effect can be produced. The proper 
angles for your arrangement must be determined 
by experiment. By watching carefully the dif- 
ferent lighting obtained, one will soon learn just 
what angles are required. A trial or two will 
enable the operator to choose the most suitable 
lens-stop, to time the exposure correctly and to 
suggest the best way for the subject to pose. 

Now, in a portrait-negative there must be 
what the experts call “roundness,” that is, the 
picture must suggest many planes to produce a 
degree of spherical, stereoscopic quality. To 
attain this, the halftones must be correctly ren- 
dered, there being a gradual blending of the 
light from the highlights to the shadows; there 
must be sufficient detail and there must be a 


Titles on 


Ww. 


on the negatives commercially by methods 

which are out of the reach of the ama- 
teur, unless he is prepared to take a great deal 
of trouble and has considerable photographic 
skill. They are usually printed on paper with 
type, and are then photographed down, many at 
a time, on to a thin collodion film which can be 
cut up into as many strips as there are titles, and 
attached to the negatives in the parts selected. 

The amateur must content himself with a less 
elaborate procedure, and although none of the 
plans which are open to him can be compared in 
their results with the delicacy and accuracy of a 
photographic reduction of letterpress, still they 
need not be the eyesore which, from want of a 
little care and trouble, the lettering on a print 
often is. Even the plan of “setting up” the 
title in reversed rubber-faced type and printing 
it on the negative, if not done properly, may be 
very disfiguring ; while, of course, a great many 
amateur photographers so seldom put any titles 
on their negatives that they hesitate before pur- 
chasing an outfit for the purpose. 

As far as written titles are concerned, there 
are two forms which they may take. Either 
the title may appear in white letters on the dark 
ground of the print, or it may appear in dark 
letters, which, however dark the groundwork, 
will at least be blacker. The latter are usually 
much less obtrusive, but photographers do not 


Pree: RAPHS have their titles printed 


degree of softness. The latter two qualities will 
depend mainly upon the proper exposure and 
the correct development of the negative. Round- 
ness in a portrait is the result of oblique 
lighting (front lighting produces flatness), the 
use of a lens of the portrait-type and judicious 
development. As to the use of the lens-stop 
and time of exposure to obtain sufficient detail 
or sharpness, or the necessary degree of soft- 
ness, a little study and practice will guide you 
after you have prepared your lighting-arrange- 
ment and after you learn how to develop a por- 
trait-exposure. In order to avoid harshness 
and contrast in a portrait, you must not over- 
develop. Practise until you get your lighting 
and exposure yielding “roundness” and suffi- 
cient “ detail,” without your having to develop 
beyond the proper degree of “softness.” It is 
better to err on the side of underdevelopment 
than of overdevelopment, as the latter produces 
slow-printing negatives of excessive contrast. 


Negatives 


H. E. 


often resort to them, possibly because the method 
seems more complex and messy. It is not at all 
difficult, however, if ordinary care is used. 


Seeing the Title Reversed 


If the title is to be in white letters, these may 
be written on the film of the negative with 
opaque ink and a fine pen or brush. The writ- 
ing must be reversed, right for left, so that it 
will appear the correct way round in the print; 
and this itself seems difficult and awkward. 
The awkwardness can soon be overcome with a 
little practice, which should be done on paper, 
not attempting to print on a negative until one 
feels a certain freedom. A copy for the reversed 
lettering is easily made by printing the letters 
the right way round on a sheet of paper, under- 
neath which is a piece of “carbon” duplicating 
paper, face upwards, and then turning the sheet 
over and working from the impression left by 
the “carbon” on the back. It is well, at first 
at any rate, always to make a reversed copy of 
this kind for any actual printing to be done on 
the negative. 


The Best Ink to Use 


The ink used may be “ Liquid Indian Ink,” 
such as is sold at dealers in artists’ materials ; 
or it may be one of the special preparations 
supplied for work on negatives. It is a great 
advantage of the photographic preparations that 
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after they are dry they can be wiped completely 
off the negative and leave it uninjured, should 
any mistake be made in the lettering, or should 
there be no further need for it. Some liquid 
Indian inks also allow of this, but many do not, 
and unless wiped off before drying, or very soon 
after, cannot be got off at all. 

Some prefer to use a very fine brush, but a 
‘“‘ mapping pen ” is the easiest tool in the writer’s 
experience. The ink should be poured into a 
little palette or saucer to exactly the depth re- 
quired by the pen, which is then dipped verti- 
cally into it for each letter or two, and is 
frequently wiped clean and dry. If the pen is 
dipped into the bottle it is very difficult to avoid 
getting too much ink on it at times, and so mak- 
ing a blot. Unless it is constantly wiped clean 
there is great danger of it clogging. 


Setting-off Methods 


A setting-off method of titling has been de- 
scribed, but it has never worked very well in 
the writer’s hands. In this the title is written 
the right way round on a smooth glazed writing 
paper in violet duplicating ink (such as is used 
for “graphs”). The negative is wetted and 
allowed to drain until it is surface dry, and then 
the writing, which should be quite dry, is laid 
down in the required position, gently rubbed 
into contact, left a few moments, and then 
peeled off. 

The same method, using ordinary copying 
ink, has been suggested, getting in this way a 


reversed inscription, which is not very strong, 
but which, when the film is quite dry, can be 
strengthened by going over it with a pen, as 
just described. 


Titles in Dark Lettering 


In order to get an inscription in dark letters, 
some ink must be used which will dissolve the 
image in the negative. There are a number of 
solutions which answer the purpose. An easy 
one to prepare is made by taking a crystal of 
potassium bromide and one of copper sulphate, 
each the size of a pea, crushing them and dis- 
solving them in a few drops of water. A drop 
or two of gum may be added to prevent the 
liquid from “running,” and, if preferred, a 
little white or black ink to make it easier to see 
the writing ; but this is not usually necessary. 
Such a solution is better used with a brush rather 
than a pen, as the metal might affect the chemi- 
cals. After it has been applied to the negative 
for a minute or two, the letters will be found 
bleached out quite white. The writing is then 
held under the tap for a minute or two, and the 
negative is placed in clean hypo, which soon 
makes the lettering clear. The plate is then 
washed in the usual way and dried. 

The method of lettering the negative that may 
be chosen is not very important in its bearing on 
the final appearance. What does count is the 
care and neatness with which the work is done, 
and this is not a matter of instruction, but of 
the personal factor. — Photography and Focus. 


Printing Brownie Films 
HARRY A. BRODINE 


ANY amateurs who have been taking 
M pictures for a year or so begin to grow 

tired of their small cameras, believing 
that they could accomplish better results with a 
larger apparatus. It is very simple to under- 
stand why they become dissatisfied with their 
own work when they look at the reproductions 
in the photographic magazines. This is gener- 
ally not so much their fault as it is of the per- 
son to whom they entrust the developing and 
printing of their exposures. When a camera- 
user sends films to a dealer to be developed and 
printed, there is not much chance of any partic- 
ular attention being paid to his work beyond 
seeing how quickly it can be turned out and 
delivered. 

I am of the opinion that many amateurs who 
are just being initiated in the mysteries of 
picture-taking do not trouble themselves very 
much about reading the instruction-books which 


accompany every new camera. A short time 
ago I happened to be in a photo-supply store 
and, while there, a customer called for his 
films. It was impossible to see through them, 
they were so black. It was evidently his first 
attempt at picture-taking and he is not likely to 
take pictures with very great enthusiasm again. 
He had made time-exposures in open sunlight 
holding the camera in the hand. What then 
would be expected but failure’ Now I am sure 
that the people who manufacture the camera 
state explicitly that time-exposures should be 
made with the camera on a tripod or some other 
firm support and, further, that a snapshot would 
have been the thing for an open landscape, in- 
stead of a time-exposure. It is really so simple 
to obtain good results with even a brownie 
Camera, that it is a shame so much good mate- 
rial should be wasted on account of carelessness. 
Half the fun and enjoyment of perpetuating 
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striking scenes is lost, when a little care would 
give good instead of mediocre results. The 
moral is — * Read your instruction-book.” 

A couple of years ago I happened to win a 
prize of some photographic material, which in- 
cluded a 2A Brownie box-camera and ten rolls 
of film. With this small outfit I made a num- 
ber of marine-views on the Jersey coast. I ob- 
tained some very nice results which should be 
just as easy for anyone else to obtain. All the 
exposures were snapshots and were developed in 
Metol Hydro developer. The prints which 
pleased me most were those made at 5.00 a.m. 
They look very attractive the way I have fin- 
ished them up. I will explain how I printed 
them so that any beginner can do the same. 
Landscapes or any other subject will look just 
as nice when done in the same way. 

Make a mask the size of the film you are 
using. For the 2A Brownie I used a mask 
214 x 4 inches opening out of a 614 x 814 sheet 
of black paper and placed the film on this, put- 
ting smal] pieces of gummed paper at the corners 
so as to hold the film in place. Of course it 
will be necessary to use a 614 x 814 frame and 
glass, but if the opening is cut exactly in the 
center of a 5 x 7 sheet of paper a 5x 7 print- 
ing-frame will do. The 614 x 814 frame allows 
the paper to be shifted to the desired position. 

When ready to print, place a 5x 7 sheet of 
developing-paper over the film and center it if 
using the 614 x 814 frame, then expose and 
develop as usual. You will then have a print 
with a wide white margin with about an inch and 
a quarter on top and sides and about one and 
three-quarter inches on the bottom if using the 
2A Brownie size. You will have to use your 
own judgment in cutting the mask for different 
sizes of film-negatives ; but that is simple enough. 

(There is no better substitute for the ordinary 
heavy printing-frame than Boyd’s Adjustable 
Printing-Mask. It is made of aluminum, and 
can be quickly and easily adjusted to make 
white borders on various-sized prints. It is 
carried by the principal New York dealers.) 

After drying, take a stiff piece of cardboard 
and cut it to 13 x 5 inches. Make a few slight 
dots on the print so as to be sure of the center 
and lay the card on the face of the print. Turn 
card and print over carefully and with some 
blunt instrument or, if at hand, an embosser, go 
along the outline of the card on all four sides. 
After this is done, a very nicely beveled picture 
will be the result. By this means the artis- 
tic effect will be greatly enhanced. After this 
is done, it will be quite appropriate to place the 
title and maker’s name in small letters inside 
the beveled lines, at the bottom of the print. 


Last of all it would be advisable to finish the 
prints by making them up in passepartout style, 
using a binding to harmonize with the color of 
the print. With black and white prints, a light 
or dark gray is most appropriate, or even a 
silver passepartout binding is pretty. With 
redeveloped prints a tan or brown would go 
well. Be careful in placing the binding on the 
glass, as it is quite an art to make nice dainty 
passepartouts, judging from the poor specimens 
of that work so often seen. 

The papers which I prefer for this work are 
the rough Azo and the Cyko Platinum finish, 
following the regular manufacturers’ formula for 
developing. [Beginners who have had no ex- 
perience in making prints will find an article 
on this subject by the Editor in January 
PuHoto-ERA. | 


“< 





Every man is an artist in his degree — every 
man is moved by art in his degree. For one act 
of our day to which we are moved by reason, we 
are moved to a score by the emotions — by 
instinct. 





FRED S. PIPER 


SPRING-BROOK 
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Commercial Photographs 


HE use of photographs to illustrate publica- 
tions of every kind, particularly popular 
magazines, the daily and weekly press, lec- 
tures, travelogs — indeed, almost every effort 
of the brain, is now universal. This application 
of photography has become so extensive, that 
the photographic publishing firms of the old 
and the new world find it difficult to meet 
the constant and growing demand for suitable 
material. This is shown by advertisements 
requesting special photographs which appear 
frequently in this magazine. Sometimes a skil- 
ful photographer gifted with a resourceful mind 
and business-instinct will be his own purveyor, 
and become very successful. In some cases the 
proprietor of a prosperous calendar business was 
once an amateur photographer. But there are 
more who, in a limited way, produce very at- 
tractive camera-studies of children, animals, 
flowers, ete., but who are not in a position to 
market them successfully, except to supply them 
occasionally to newspapers, manufacturers of 
food-products, of commodities or of photographic 
materials, or to enter them in prize-competitions. 
A prize of several hundred dollars for one print, 
particularly the chief award in the contests insti- 
tuted by Eastman, Ansco, Ernemann and other 
photographic firms, is worth striving for ; but the 
effort is coupled with considerable uncertainty. 

A good way, perhaps, is for the photographer 
having a strong line of desirable subjects to go 
forth and seek his own markets. It is then 
merely a question of initiative, of salesmanship 
and a convincing personality. Arranged attract- 
ively in albums, the products of his skill and 
taste should make a favorable impression upon 
the possible user. If they do not, the photo- 
grapher should find out just what is wanted and 
arrange to supply this. The long-headed crafts- 
man will have learned from the examination of 
standard publications, domestic and foreign, 
what class of subjects is most likely to find favor, 
and busy himself to excel in this. 

An English worker of well-known skill visited 
this country last summer for the purpose of sell- 
ing his photographs of special subjects. He had 
intended to make an extensive tour, but got no 
farther than Philadelphia, for he made satisfac- 
tory arrangements with publishing firms in New 
York and Boston. He soon returned to Eng- 
land to execute orders secured here for pictures 


in various sections of Europe. What he accom- 
plished, an American should be able to do. 
Having first ascertained what the publishers of 
Continental Europe — omitting photography- 
ridden England — most urgently need, the 
American should lose no time to procure it, and 
the larger and more varied his stock of subjects 
the better. Then direct to the purchaser with 
his prizes! But there are markets nearer home ; 
and the enterprising specialist might well test 
his salesmanship in his own country first, and 
then, when formidably equipped, invade foreign 
territory. 

Thanks to the energetic activity of the 
American Copyright League, of which William 
H. Rau, of Philadelphia, is chairman, the pro- 
fessional photographers of this country are 
familiar with the working principles of the 
American Copyright Law. Yet many photo- 
graphers are unable to obtain a legal copyright, 
i.e., one that will protect, because they carelessly 
permit prints to go out or remain at large which 
have not been provided with the copyright 
notice. It is evident that such unprotected 
prints are at the mercy of any piratical indi- 
vidual. Negatives likely to possess a commer- 
cial value should be copyrighted at once, and no 
print, not inscribed with the copyright notice, 
should be permitted to exist. The security of a 
valuable negative or print against unjust inter- 
ference has an important bearing on its com- 
mercial value. The wise photographer will do 
well to remember this. 


United States Parcel-Post 


HIS much desired convenience has arrived 
at last! But like many innovations, it 
starts out handicapped with restrictions chiefly 
due to the immense area covered by the system, 
and, obviously, one cannot expect it to be oper- 
ated advantageously without regard to dis- 
tance — like the transmission of letters. Patrons 
of parcel-post, particularly users of photographic 
supplies, cannot fail to appreciate the great 
benefits it affords and will be glad to observe 
the conditions it imposes, remembering always 
to include in their remittances the necessary 
postage and charges, for in parcel-post no 
package will be forwarded unless fully prepaid. 
Manufacturers, agents and dealers will un- 
doubtedly acquaint their customers, not fully 
informed, with the nature, operation and advan- 
tages of American parcel-post. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the magazine 
sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 














Flashlight — February Competition 
Closes March 31, 1913 


As the short winter days come, and outdoor work is 
less enticing, the camera enthusiast is driven to look for 
new fields to conquer within sheltering walls. 

Hours for indoor-work by daylight are very few and 
none too brilliant, and the natural result is the query, 
“ What about flashlight work, I wonder ? ” 

So many are the new devices for simplifying and mak- 
ing safe this fascinating phase of photography that no 
one should have difficulty to get good results. 

There are many kinds of powders and innumerable 
sorts of lamps, holders, etc., and one may well be 
puzzled at the outset by their multiplicity. However, 
one or two kinds of apparatus will be enough for nearly 
all purposes and it is best to stick to the kind selected 
until one is familiar with its workings and management. 

The Agfa flashpowder with the Agfa Blitzlicht 
Lamp makes a combination that is handy, safe, trust- 
worthy, exceedingly compact and inexpensive. The 
Eastman Flash-Sheets are also very convenient, particu- 
larly with the holder now on the market which can safely 
be held in the hand and the sheet ignited through a small 
hole in the back. 

Folmer’s Crown Flash-Lamp, using pure magnesium, a 
non-explosive powder ignited by blowing through the 
flame of an alcohol lamp, is safe and has many advan- 
tages. In arranging the camera and flash for taking 
interiors of rooms where a wide angle is to be included, 
the best place for the flash is behind the camera and a 
little to one side. If the picture is to be of a figure or to 
show only a corner of the room, the flash may be placed 
wherever it will give the fullest and best illumination 
of the subject, provided a screen be placed between it 
and the camera, that the strong light may not strike the 
lens. 

If the work is done in the evening, it is not necessary 
to put out the lights while making the exposure, unless 
it be some brilliant one that is included in the view. 
Have your shutter set on “ Time,” and when all is ready, 
open the shutter, set off the flash and close the shutter 
again at once, being careful not to jar the camera during 
the process. 

When it comes to portrait-work or figure-studies, the 
possibilities with artificial-light effects are limitless. 
David J. Cook’s article on “ At-Home Photography by 
Flashlight,” in the December number of PHoro-Era, 
will give you many valuable suggestions along this line. 

The *“ Portable Skylight,’ advertised in the same 
issue by the Shoberg Company, does away with many 
of the disadvantages of the open flash, such as smoke 
and dust from the burning powder. When this simple 
device is not employed, some method of diffusing the 
light should be employed for portrait-work. A screen 
of cheese-cloth hung or set between sitter and source of 


light should be effectual; but a reflector, discreetly 
used, may sometimes be necessary. One great beauty 
of flashlight in portrait or genre work is one’s ability to 
concentrate the light, so gaining many novel and inter- 
esting effects. 

For candle or lamplight effects, a simple arrangement 
can be easily made consisting of a narrow piece of board 
covered on one side with black velvet. On the other 
side, about 114 inches from the bottom, put a screen- 
hook. Cut a piece of magnesium ribbon about 11% 
inches long and bend one end so it will hang from the 
hook. Suspend this arrangement by a cord, so that it 
can be raised or lowered, to hang just between the 
candle and lens. Having posed your sitter and lighted 
the candle, open the lens and give a second or two ex- 
posure for the candle-flame; then have your assistant 
lower the improvised flash-lamp gently, not to make the 
candle flicker, until the magnesium comes in contact 
with the flame and is ignited, then close the lens at once. 

Softer lightings can be obtained if the work is done 
in daylight and enough of it admitted to light up the 
otherwise inky shadows. 

It is not advisable to allow your sitter to look toward 
the flash, as a startled expression or closed eyes is apt to 
result. Even in fireplace studies, where a thoughtful 
gaze is supposed to be fixed on the open fire, the eyes 
can be turned enough to avoid the direct flash. 

The ideal equipment for this is the magnesium-lamp 
with a long tube. This can be placed in the fireplace 
and the tube carried out of range of the lens, when the 
photographer or his assistant can give as long and rigor- 
ous a “blow” as is required. 

All sorts of attractive poses will suggest themselves, 
and when a “real live” fireplace is not available, the 
effect of firelight can still be had by judicious arrange- 
ment of accessories, poses suggestive of the fireside and 
a low-placed flash at the proper point. 

By using a lamp similar to the one described for can- 
dle-light effects, many interesting studies of smokers 
lighting a pipe or a cigar can be obtained; but your 
model must be one with steady nerves or he will jump 
at the critical moment. 

The tendency in all work of this kind is toward over- 
strong contrasts and ‘“ theatrical” effects. Develop- 
ment should therefore be very carefully watched, a 
rather dilute developer used and overdevelopment 
avoided. 

Studies of artificial-light subjects gain much by warm 
tones in the print. A picture that looks quite ordinary 
ina cold, black tone may prove a masterpiece if worked 
up well in red ozobrome. There are numerous methods 
of giving a red tone to gaslight-prints, but all of such 
doubtful certainty in operation and so fugitive, as com- 
pared to the carbon print, that they seem hardly worth 
the while. 

But aside from giving the ambitious worker a new 
means to gain novel and picturesque results, the flash- 
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FOGGY MORNING 


light provides a satisfactory method for getting instan- 
taneous pictures of the family-pets. 

In an article in PHoro-Era for April, 1909, on “ The 
Instantaneous Flashlight and its Uses,” E. F. Keller 
describes an ingenious electric device for the ignition of 
the powder, the same being operated by the pressure of 
the bulb that releases the shutter. 

Too much can not be said in warning against careless- 
ness in handling all expiosive powders. If cartridges 
are used, be sure that they are not put on anything like 
paper that is easily ignited. They should be on a sheet 
of tin or the always available dust-pan; and it is wiser 
to set it on some support than to try to hold it, as fingers 
may suffer if too near. 

Care should also be taken that there is nothing near 
or above the flash that might take fire easily, such as lace 
curtains or draperies. An old rug below to catch any 
bits of unignited magnesium will save trouble in many 
instances. 

Special care should be taken when photographing 
children, particularly babies, that the light isso located 
or diffused as not to give the full blinding flash in the 
child’s eyes, with possible injury to the optic nerve. 
The strain on the eyes is less noticeable and the staring 
expression less apt to disconcert one, if there is a rea- 
sonable amount of other light in the room. The pupil 
of the eye is less dilated and more normal. 

There should be a large field for the amateur who 
desires to turn his pastime into a profitable enterprise 
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STREET-SCENES 


wherever young people gather for a jollification. A 
picture of a fireside-group at a cornroast or fagot party, 
a festive group around a table or a few masqueraders in 
their regalia should put many dollars in the purse of the 
man who has learned to use his flashlight to advantage. 


Bromide Enlarging 


UNFORTUNATE, indeed, is the user of a Kodak who 
has not his “favorite negative” that he is sure would 
carry off prizes if only it were larger. Either by some 
well-thought-out composition and lighting, or, perhaps, 
by some “ lucky accident,” a certain quality is present in 
some one or more films that is conspicuous by its absence 
in the general run of his pictures. He has visions of this 
masterpiece grown to large and imposing dimensions, 
framed and hanging in state upon his friends’ walls. 

But the process of enlarging seems to him a compli- 
cated and mystical procedure far beyond his humble 
ability. Now, the sooner he is disabused of this false 
impression, the sooner will he enter into his rightful 
share in the pleasures and satisfactions of the enlarger. 

The simplest of all methods of enlarging is with the 
Brownie Enlarging-Camera. With this there is no focus- 
ing to be done, no darkroom needed, no new utensils 
required, unless it be one or two larger trays for the 
development of prints. 

The film is placed between two pieces of clean glass at 
one end of the camera, the piece of Velox or bromide 
paper at the other, and the exposure made by daylight. 
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Care should be taken to have an unobstructed light. 
If the camera can be pointed directly toward the sky so 
much the better. 

You will doubtless save paper in the end by sacrificing 
one sheet for test-strips, unless you have some small- 
sized pieces of the same grade and speed on hand. Put 
in the test-strip and give the exposure you judge to be 
right, from the directions that come with the camera, 
and considering the density of your film. 

If on development the image flashes up at once and 
becomes too dark, cut your exposure in half; do not 
bother with slight changes at first. If this is too slow 
in development and does not gain sufficient depth, try 
one-half way between the two. 

Keep watch of your daylight, however, as a cloud over 
the sun will make a big difference if it was clear when 
the test was made. A north light is best, because more 
even; but even here care must be exercised. The light 
changes very rapidly after three o’clock on these short 
winter days. 

With this arrangement the size of the enlargement is, 
of course, determined for you; but if only a part of the 
film is desirable, a mask can be cut to show only what 
is desired and placed over the film between the glasses. 
This will give you a white margin on your print, which 
is sometimes very attractive. For this purpose I prefer 
Boyd’s handy Printing-Mask. 

There are so many surfaces and grades of Velox and 
bromide papers, that almost any desired effect may be 
obtained — from a smooth print replete with detail, to 
a rough sketchy effect. 

If the faster bromide papers are chosen, greater care 
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must be taken in the handling —not to let them get 
too much light, either before exposure or during devel- 
opment. 

But the more ambitious worker may wish to have 
more control over the size and sharpness of his result- 
ing print. For such there is now on the market an 
ideal tool in the ‘“‘ Radion Enlarging-Printer.” 

This requires a darkened room for its use, but any 
room is easily made available in the evening. The 
Radion is a complete equipment, with easel for the 
paper and sliding bed making any degree of enlarge- 
ment possible, yet folds into small compass when not 
inuse. Used with any light, focusing-camera. 

With this device any portion of a negative can be 
thrown up to large size and any degree of sharpness 
or softness can be obtained. 

There are also several highly-efficient types of enlarg- 
ing-cameras on the market. The “ Ingento,” made by 
Burke & James, is suitable for enlarging 4+ x 5 and 
smaller negatives, has a pair of condensing-lenses, is 
fitted for any form of artificial light, and can be used 
also as a stereopticon (projecting lantern-slides), and to 
make lantern-slides, by reduction, from any size of 
negatives up to4+.x 5. It is a very useful machine and 
not expensive. 

With the many methods now available for the after- 
treatment of the developing-paper prints, one should be 
able to set forth one’s pet negative in almost any 
desired beauty of apparel. 

The print may be toned to any desired color or, better 
still, may form the basis of a carbon print by means 
of the simple Ozobrome process. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-Era, 
Round Robin Guild Editor, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in 
Puorto-Era. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all 
members of the Round Robin Guild. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1912 


December — “ Cats and Kittens.” Closes January 51. 


For 1913 


January — “ Home-Portraits.’’ Closes February 28. 
February — “ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 

March — “ Architectural Subjects.” Closes April 30. 
April — “Spring-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 

May — “ Park-Scenes.”’ Closes June 30. 

June —“‘ General Subjects.” Closes July 31. 

July —“ Wild Flowers.’ Closes August 31. 

August — “ Marine-Studies.”” Closes September 30. 


Awards—Street-Scenes 

First Prize: W. Mizunuma. 

Second Prize: Leon Jeanne. 

Third Prize: The Robinsons. 

Honorable Mention: John E. Boultenhouse, F. E. Bron- 
son, Mrs. Alice F. Foster, John W. Gillies, Wm. P. Hall, 
Howard A. Hess, Suisai Itow, Dr.T. W. Kilmer, Paul P. 
Kimball, K. T. Krantz, Claude D. Millar, Wm. Grant 
Ogilvie, L. M. Reightmeyer, Wm. A. Rowley, Dr. D. J. 
Ruzicka, Mrs. Adrienne Scheimann, D. Vincent Smith, 
Chas. F. Spellman, E. R. Stancliff, James Thomson, 
Miss Alice M. Willis. 
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Monthly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRo- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonoraBLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. Honorable Mention : Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

Subjects for each contest is ‘“ General”; but only 
original prints are eligible. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
SUMMER 
First Prize: Gertrude Eckenfels. 
Second Prize: Chas. F. Lindauer. 
Third Prize: Miss M. J. Purton. 
Honorable Mention: Alan T. Bedell. 


Timing Exposures 


THE question of time is an important one in all ele- 
ments of photography, but it is very frequently so incon- 
venient to keep track of the seconds and, at the same 
time, to conduct all the manipulations necessary, that 
guess-work is often resorted to. With a little ingenuity, 
however, time can be measured conveniently in many 
ways other than holding a watch in the hand and ob- 
serving the second-hand revolve. As is suggested by 
F. B. Lambert, in Popular Mechanics, a simple pendulum 
will often serve the purpose. The swinging electric-light 
cord may be so adjusted at thirty-nine inches in length 
that it will beat very good seconds, which can be readily 
counted, no matter what else is being done. A piece of 
string with bob attached to the tripod will answer the 
same purpose outside of the studio. For convenience, 
one of the tripod-legs may be marked to indicate the 
length of string needed, which is thirty-nine inches, so 
that the operator at any time can quickly attach a 
string, measure off the right length on the tripod leg, 
and attach any convenient, small, heavy object and have 
a second-beating pendulum for time-exposures. Or, if 
the length of the string is nine and three-fourths inches, 
each beat, long or short, will be one-half second in dura- 
tion. This is much more satisfactory than the time- 
honored 1000-1 combination. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 




















J. F. L. — The use of Orthochromatic plates should 
depend somewhat on the subject to be taken. Their 
value is greatest when a distinction of colors is required, 
as in white clouds in a blue sky, or in flower-work where 
reds or yellows are introduced. A screen suited to the 
plate chosen and not too deep in color should be used for 
best results. One that requires twice or three times the 
normal exposure is usually deep enough. The effect of 
the screen is to make the reds and yellows take lighter, 
and to lower correspondingly the tone of the blues 
and violets. 

For ordinary stereoscopic work I should not think 
you would find it necessary to usethem. They are apt to 


‘OLD CLOTHES ” 
SECOND-PRIZE 
STREET-SCENES 
LEON JEANNE 


interfere with your plane-values somewhat; the use of 
the screen prolongs exposure, and the plates have not the 
keeping-qualities of the common brands. 

W. B. M.— The best method to make enlarged nega- 
tives, to my thinking, is by the use of a contact positive 
or transparency. ‘This is used in an enlarging-lantern, 
or whatever arrangement you have for making bromide 
enlargements, as the negative is used in that process, your 
larger plate taking the place of the bromide paper on the 
easel. As the tendency in enlargements is toward flatness, 
I use for developing transparency-plates Seed’s Metol- 
Hydro Developer. 


A. 
Water . on 16 ounces 
Metol (or Elon) 30 grains 
Hydrochinone 30 grains 
Sodium sulphite (dry) 120 grains 
B. 
Water .. : 16 ounces 


Potassium bromide 
Sodium carbonate (dry) 


15 grains 
130 grains 
For use take equal parts of A and B. It may be used 
until discolored. In PHoro-Exa for July, ’08, you will 
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THE BLIZZARD H. M. — STREET-SCENES 


find an article on Enlarged Paper Negatives, also in the 
issue of September, ’11, one on Enlarged Negatives by 
Reversal. 

W.C.C.—I think your reducer was probably not 
strong enough in ferricyanide. A good formula is this: 
Dissolve 1 ounce of hypo in 32 ounces of water and add to 
it enough of a 10 per cent solution of ferricyanide of potas- 
sium to make it a light straw color. If this does not act 
at once, add a little more of the ferricyanide solution. 

W. C. C.— For intensification, try the following: 
Bleach the film in a bath made up of mercuric chloride, 
120 grains, potassium bromide, 120 grains to 12 ounces 
of water. When thoroughly whitened, as seen from the 
back, rinse and blacken in sodium sulphite 1 ounce to 8 
of water. Wash. 

James B.— Since the advent of the simplified carbon 
process known as Ozobrome, it hardly seems worth while 
to bother with the rather uncertain and troublesome 
toning of prints; but I give herewith the simplest method 
to get red and blue tones on gaslight papers. 

For Red Tones: 


A. 


Potassium citrate (neutral) 
Water to make 


| ounce 
9 ounces 
B. 

1 ounce 
9 ounces 


Copper sulphate 
Water to make 

©. 
Potassium ferricyanide 
Water to make 


1 ounce 
9 ounces 


For use take A, 6!4 ounces; B,7 drams; C, 6 drams, 
mixing in order given. The print must be entirely free 
of hypo, both for red and blue toning. The red tone 
should be obtained in about 20 minutes. Do not wash 
more than 15 minutes. 

For blue tones: 

Potassium ferricyanide, 90 grains; Ferric ammonia 
citrate (red scales), 45 grains; Nitric acid concentrated, 
1 dram fluid 60 minims; water to make 20 ounces. 





HOWARD A. HESS 


The print should be light, this process intensifies 
somewhat. Do not wash too long. 

For flashlight powder take: Magnesium (powder), 
7 parts; potassium chlorate, 12 parts. No one should 
risk the dangers in making flashpowder without consider- 
able experience in chemical manipulation. 

L. M. — The yellow stain and crystallization on your 
last year’s films is due to imperfect fixing or washing. 
You can prevent its further progress by refixing and 
washing, but there is no remedy for what has already 
occurred. 

B. L. — Fill the scratches in the giass side of your 
plates with Canada balsam thinned down with benzole. 
When dry, the negative should print without trace of 
the defects. The bubbles in the glass are, however, 
irremediable. The white spot on the print can be 
removed by “ spotting.”” A combination of ivory black, 
neutral tint and Vandyke brown can be varied to match 
almost any shade of print. 

L. L.S.—1. Yes, your 614-inch lens will do nicely 
for use in the “ Ingento” enlarging-lantern. 

2. Yes; the Premoette Jr. with anastigmat lens and 
the * Ingento” lantern would be a very good outfit. 

3. Any developer that gives good contrast will be 
suitable for negatives to be enlarged. A good formula 
for Eikonogen Hydrochinon is 


A. 
Pure water 32 ounces 
Sulphite of soda (dry) 114 ounces 
Eikonogen 240 grains 
Hydrochinon 60 grains 
B. 
Water ; 32 ounces 


Carbonate of soda (dry) 4 ounces 

For use take A, 2 ounces; B, 1 ounce; water, 1 ounce. 
More water gives less contrast and density. 

4+. The posteard-projectors are very satisfactory and 
quite worth while. The “ Victor Postcard Projector” 
and the “ Radioptican ’’ are very excellent. 

>». I should think the Acetylene projector would 
answer every purpose as an illuminator. 
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BARENTANZ H. M. 








Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















L. M. 8S. — Of the two prints submitted, the sepia one 
is the better. In the Velox print you have been care- 
less in adjusting your mask and the lines tip badly. It 
also shows more halation about the lights and less detail 
in the shadows. Your perspective is good. 

L. L. S.—‘* The Bridge” is a pretty view with 
several defects. In the first place your point of view is 
such that the bridge-line exactly coincides with the 
horizon; then the opening between trees is very nearly 
central. A trifle longer exposure would have shown 
better the cattle under trees at right. 

“The Fodder in the Shock” is good technical work, 
but too “spotty”; and a larger stop, giving softer dis- 
tance and more atmosphere, would improve. 

F. G. — Your idea was good in the child portrait, but 
you carried development too far and clogged your 
whites. The shoulder and sleeve are entirely without 
detail. The detail in shadows indicates that the expo- 
sure was adequate and the trouble came in developing. 
A soft-working paper like soft Azo may make things 
right; if not, reduce with Farmer's reducer, formula 
for which you will find in ‘“‘ Answers to Correspondents.” 


‘ 


STREET-SCENES L. M. REIGHTMEYER 


H. B. S.— Both your prints show blur at the edges, 
even with the small stops used. Evidently your lens 
does not cover the size of plate required. In the sum- 
mer view you have splendidly “ wet” water ; however, 
I should sacrifice an inch of the foreground to get rid 
of the ugly angle of bank in right corner. I should also 
trim off the portion of building at right side. 

The winter-scene is marred by the jungle of straight 
trunks, but is excellent in values and composition. 

L. K. — The pose’and lighting here are good, but the 
whole effect is ruined by the insistent pattern in the 
dress. The face, however attractive or well lighted, 
could never hold its own against such a “ busy ”’ setting. 
In a dress of plain material you would have a good 
thing here. 

K.S.— A bad case of lens distortion. The horse's 
head, being so much nearer the camera, has assumed 
proportions nearly equal to the whole sleigh and its occu- 
pants. You will find it advisable in taking subjects of 
this sort to select a position directly at the side so that 
all parts will be as nearly as possible equidistant from 
the lens. 

A. W. — The putting in of clouds on the print is a 
very delicate operation and one of doubtful legitimacy. 
Your edges are too sharp and plainly defined and the 
whole too obviously ‘‘ faked” to deceive anyone. Your 
models are too evidently more interested in the camera 
than in their fishing. A little less space at left and 
more open water at right would improve. 

R. B. — A good interior, had your camera been level. 
It does not do to raise the front of the camera to in- 
clude more of the ceiling, for your lines will not run 
parallel but converge, as in this picture. Sometimes 
the desired effect can be gained by putting the camera 
on top of a step ladder or something of the sort, or by 
use of the sliding front on the folding cameras. 
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MAX A. R. BRUNNER 




















WHENEVER a year has gone by, a review and statistics 
are made in every field of human activity. Considering 
the photographie industry in the German Empire, I find 
that the latest reports from our Imperial Statistical 
Bureau, which is exceedingly reliable and thorough, show 
that at present there are about four hundred factories 
dealing with photographic goods. Of these, twenty-five 
are optical establishments, thirty-two dryplate manu- 
facturers, twenty-eight paperworks, fifty-five chemical 
factories, twenty-eight cameramakers, and about two 
hundred exist for producing accessories. A capital of 
six hundred million marks is invested besides the enor- 
mous sums used in the trade connected with the photo- 
graphic business. In all other countries of Europe the 
invested capital in that industry is far smaller; France, 
for instance, having at the present time about thirty 
millions invested ; only Great Britain is coming near the 
German figures. 

Particul arly the export is growing. which now is six 
times as great as the import. And while some foreign- 
made articles are also good in quality and should, there- 
fore, be feared by our manufacturers, our lenses, as a 
whole, are still unrivaled, and in this special line the 
export assumes gigantic proportions. Here for instance 
the export-value is over fifteen times as much as the 
value of import. The same can be said of our chemi- 
cals, and it is not known, perhaps, that our works turn 
out no less than ninety-five per cent of the whole photo- 
graphic chemicals used throughout the world. What 
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CLAUDE D. MILLAR 


is done in producing photographic paper, we shall see 
best at the Leipsic Exhibition of Graphic Arts in 1914. 

Some time before Christmas the well-known firm of 
the Chemische Fabrik auf Actien (vormals Schering), 
which turns out also the Satrap paper in its photo- 
graphic department, arranged in a popular, high-class 
Berlin restaurant, recently, a public demonstration of 
their novel method of coloring and retouching photo- 
graphic prints. They sent me an invitation, and I had 
a chance during the two-hour lecture to become well 
acquainted with their invention, which they call the 
* Assur Coloring-Process.” As old as photography is, 
just so old are the efforts to produce colored pictures. 
To do this by optical methods, is very troublesome and 
expensive, and most photographic prints are still colored 
by hand. We distinguish three ways, viz.: water color, 
pastel and oil. Besides these, the thin aniline colors 
soluble in water, for which the German works are 
famous, are also much in vogue. All have their dis- 
advantages and it is, for instance, very difficult to color 
large surfaces uniformly. The Assur method removes 
virtually all difficulties, and after a few trials anyone 
is able to produce really pleasing colored photographs. 
A box contains six or twelve tubes, according to price, 
of the various colors, also a large tube filled with a 
chemical called “‘ Malmittel” (coloring-medium). You 
mix a small quantity of the latter with the desired 
color on a small sheet of cardboard. Then, wrapping 
your finger with a clean cloth dipped in turpentine, you 
rub this mixture in a circular motion over the parts to 
be colored, without paying any attention to the out- 
lines. This makes the whole extremely easy and is the 
chief advantage. Any color deposited beyond the out- 
lines can easily be removed with another piece of cloth 
wetted with turpentine, or a piece of rubber, without 
the least injury to the print. During the whole process 
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you do not need a brush; but if you wish to retouch or 
color small parts of a picture, say the mouth or an eye, 
stumps made of blotting-paper are used, of which 
several are in the box. Another advantage is that, 
owing to the presence of turpentine, the whole picture 
is dry in a minute, thus making the work clean and 
pleasant. You can produce any effect you want, from 
a dull surface to a highly-glossy one, according to the 
percentage of the Malmittel chemical. Nearly all pho- 
tographie papers, either direct prints or enlargements, 
gray or sepia, can be colored in this way, except glossy 
collodion prints which are also unsuitable for other, 
older processes. A director of the Schering Works 
gave the lecture, while a painter, Herr Lorenzen — 
who opened a special Assur-Studio here recently — 
gave the demonstration. He colored and finished per- 
fectly six prints and enlargements— portraits and 
landscapes, also architectural and other subjects. We 
were also impressed by the ease with which cloud-effects 
were produced in the blank sky. A beginner, it is 
known, will generally make impossible clouds; and he 
must try them several times until a tolerable result is 
obtained. But other processes do not allow him to 
wipe away his bad clouds, and the whole picture is 
spoiled. In the described process, however, you remove 
the clouds which do not please you with turpentine or a 
rubber as often as you like, until you have produced 
clouds which satisfy you. The same applies, of course, 
to the production of other effects, viz., coloring as well 
as retouching, where the first trial may not be success- 
ful. But after two days or forty-eight hours have 
elapsed, neither turpentine nor rubber can change the 
picture, and a good effect once obtained remains so for- 
ever. After the lecture I purchased an outfit at once, 
and after a few hours’ experimenting I obtained good 
results. The audience was much pleased, which has 
induced the firm to give similar demonstrations in other 
cities of the empire. Schering’s photo-chemicals and 
specialties have been introduced to the photographic 
profession in the United States by Schering & Glatz of 
New York, who also stock Assur colors. 

From the club world I may report that the South 
German Photographic Society and the General German 
Photographic Club with headquarters in Weimar, which 
belong to the largest and most prominent clubs in the 
country, have just made a contract with the manage- 
ment of the above-cited Leipsic Exhibition. They are 
going to arrange a special and quite independent section 
for “ Artistic Photography.” This department will be 
organized by Professor Emmerich, director of the 
Munich Photographic Academy, who already has in- 
vited a number of our best workers. A salon, called 
“ Miinchen,” is planned where all capable Munich 
studios will be represented as a whole. 

This year will probably see more photographers, 
professionals as well as amateurs, at work than at any 
time previously. In 1813 occurred the famous Napo- 
leonic Wars (Freiheitskriege), and many cities plan 
gigantic festivals now, one hundred years later, in 
memory of the fallen heroes. By far the largest will be 
in Breslau, the capital of Silesia, where a jubilee exhi- 
bition, called “‘ War of Liberation,” will be held under 
the patronage of the crown prince. There will be innu- 
merable banquets, congresses, parades during the whole 
summer. Inaddition, it happens that Emperor William 
celebrates the twenty-fifth anniversary of his reign, thus 
virtually the whole empire is making enormous prepara- 
tions to honor him. Among others, a series of books is 
appearing under the title ‘“ Der Kaiser im Film” (The 
Emperor in Film-Photography). How many hundred 
times the poor man will be snapped at the various 
occasions this summer may be imagined. 


Direct-View Finders for Hand-Cameras 


THERE are many circumstances in which the photo- 
grapher of outdoor motion would find a Direct-View 
Finder advantageous, as it would enable him to watch 
the moving objects with one eye and see that they are 





within the field of his camera with the other. To make 
the ordinary hand-camera finder into a direct-view, 
Popular Mechanics suggests that a small mirror be placed 
at 45 degrees above either the set-in or exposed style 
finder. With a little ingenuity any one can attach a 
small piece of cheap mirror, as shown in the illustra- 
tions, with whatever facilities he may have at hand. 
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For the Folding Camera 


HAVE you ever leaned over the view-finder on an ordi- 
nary hand-camera, and with difficulty seen the image in 
this awkward position, mixed up with the annoying 
reflections from the sky ? A 25-cent glass prism placed 
over the ordinary finder, as shown in the diagram, will 
bring the line of sight back almost fifty-five degrees 
from the vertical. By this means, it is possible to see 
the view in the finder without stooping so that it is 
possible to glance from scene to image. This is par- 
ticularly useful when taking a picture of a moving 
object. The prism is of about fifteen degrees angle, and 
should be built into the finder in a secure manner. The 
prism is more effective on the “ brilliant ” finder than on 
the ground-glass style. 

WicuraM H. Buiacar, 
Bangor, Maine. 
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THE results of the Photographic Competitions are at 
last being divulged. That of Gevaert still hangs fire 
in an inscrutable fashion, but The Daily Mail has 
announced the names of the winners of their holiday 
photographie competition. The £1,000 (nearly $5,000) 
goes to one Douglas Brown for his photographs of a 
jolly holiday in Dorset; the other two prizes of £100 
and £50 are divided. A third prize winner is Mr. Van 
Deventer, of Winona Lake, Ind., U.S.A. To quote 
The Daily Mail: “These American pictures represent 
a camping-holiday, such as Americans and Canadians 
love ; an enchanting series. Many sets, by the way, 
come from the United States. This was a feature of 
the competition.” 

We are very eager to see some of Mr. Van Deventer’s 
pictures. As yet, only one of the first-prize winner’s 
pictures has been reproduced ; it did not seem very sug- 
gestive of a holiday, being just an animated group of 
young people, with a plain light background behind 
them, smiling and waving their hands. 

The last day for sending in to the competition of the 
Imperial Dry-Plate Company was November 30. This 
is a very popular competition among amateurs; for 
small-sized prints are sure of appreciative considera- 
tion —in fact, nothing bigger than half-plate size 
(484 x 61) is admitted. There is also such an encour- 
aging lot of prizes that, were it not for the abnormal lot 
of entries they have, it would be rather like the school- 
treat where every child who tried got a prize. 

There have been many excellent one-man shows at the 
Little Gallery, but just now there is one of the best, 
that of Monsieur Leonard Misonne, a Belgian photo- 
grapher. These prints are so wonderfully composed, 
that it is difficult to realize they are all the work of the 
camera. Many being printed in the gum-process give 
more the impression of the work of the brush than of 
the lens. They are very beautiful, very poetical and a 
little sad. M. Misonne seems to prefer the harder and 
less joyous aspects of nature, and never has one seen 
more beautiful renderings of winter. “ Hiver”’ is sim- 
ply a poem. 

M. Misonne’s work suggests the French school of 
painting ; not the extreme impressionistic one which we 
are accustomed to lately, but the older and more serious 
group which sent its students direct to nature. 

Photographers in London are under great obligation 
to Mr. Mortimer of The Amateur Photographer for arrang- 
ing these shows in the Little Gallery and giving them a 
chance to see the best international photographic work 
that is coming along. It benefits us no end and does 
away with any chance of our becoming at all swollen- 
headed over our own achievements! There is nothing 
like being brought in contact with the work of these 
giants of photography to make the average person feel 
his limitations ; and in every art or craft the worker gets 
no further the moment he begins to feel satisfied and 
complacent. These shows, where all a man’s work is 
hung together, give one so much better an idea of 
what he is aiming at, than when one sees them scattered 
over an exhibition. They are excellent object-lessons, 
too, in the broadness of our craft, showing what differ- 
ent objects there are at which to aim and how many 
different methods by which to achieve them, and we are 
often struck by the amount of talent and technical skill, 
to say nothing of patience, hard work and indomitable 


perseverance that have contributed to the results shown, 
and we go away ashamed of our own slackness, but 
stimulated to do some real good things in the future. 

The Ladies’ Alpine Club was lucky to obtain the serv- 
ices of Mr. Speyer to give them a lecture last week 
illustrated by lantern-slides made from his famous 
mountain-photographs. We all try to photograph moun- 
tains when we go to Switzerland, and Mr. Speyer’s work 
is an inspiration, for he gets the real spirit of the moun- 
tains as well as pictorial quality into his work. 

Our thoughts are all beginning to turn to snow moun- 
tains, and according to some photographic dealers there 
are no photographers to be left in London these coming 
holidays, so busy have they been getting photographic 
outfits ready for people to take away with them. Prob- 
ably it is the same in other Winter-holiday-resorts ; 
but in Switzerland we can speak from experience, and 
it is a fact that quite three-fourths of the visitor popu- 
lation are photographers, and a hand-camera is looked 
on as almost as important an item of Winter-sport as a 
pair of skates or skis. 

There are always busy people to be found, fond of 
piling up statistics and sending them tothe papers ; but 
no one seems to have thought of reckoning up the 
amount of actinic light we geta month. If there had 
been, this December would have a record of darkness. 
Day after day, we have had a heavy curtain hanging 
over us, which has rendered daylight-printing impossi- 
ble. Only a few days ago we started P. O. P. printing 
at 9.50 a.m. The negatives were thin, quick printers; 
but when they were taken in at + p.m. they were not 
finished. It is, perhaps, only fair to add that it was an 
exceptionally dark day, even as these dark days go. 
This state of things emphasizes the especial value of 
gaslight-paper for this time of year, and very beautiful 
the results can be, and very easy is the manipulation — 
so easy, indeed, that the proverbial child can carry it out 
when once an adult has settled the exposure. Although 
wise photographers avoid printing as much as possible 
this time of year, there are certain things that must be 
done, such as illustrations for current papers, or Christ- 
mas and New Year greeting-cards, for which most 
photographers use their own negatives. If their circle 
of friends is large, the many varieties of gaslight-paper 
are a way out of their difficulty, 

For taking fresh photographs, this dismal atmosphere 
is too discouraging, and yet I met a beginner yesterday 
at the railway-station who was carrying her camera into 
the country to try to get some pictorial effects down by 
the river. Amazed at such pluck, I remarked, “ But 
surely you can’t do much this weather.” ‘ Well,” she 
answered with a twinkle in her eye, “I am learning a 
lot about exposure.”’ Needless to say, she was rather 
an exceptional beginner and not like so many, one comes 
across, who will use their brains over any other matter, 
but consider that the makers of cameras have, or should 
have, saved them the trouble where photography is 
concerned. 

Cameras as Christmas-presents are always a success ; 
and if only a leaflet could be given with them explaining 
that a little common sense is necessary in the working 
of them, one would be sure of lasting success. 

Speaking of Christmas reminds one of the Christmas 
numbers of some of our big papers which are illustrated 
mostly by photography. A kind of malaise seems to 
have fallen upon the editors of these annual efforts at 
something new and original; for this year the photo- 
graphs strike us as unusually tame. Perhaps the good 
photographers have not got back from the East yet! 
There is nothing so really Christmas-like, and yet picto- 
rial, as the front cover, by Madame D’Ora, on the Decem- 
ber number of PHoro-Era, which has just arrived. 
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For a front-cover illustration we present by request a 
picture which appeared in February several years ago. 
It is particularly seasonable, also it was made in Febru- 
ary. Its author, J. E. Mock, of Rochester, N. Y., is 
one of America’s foremost professional portrait-photo- 
graphers, but is rarely seen at the public meetings of the 
eraft. ‘ The Duet,” is a masterpiece of expressive real- 
ism and the technique superb. Data: Feb., 10 a.m. ; 
good light; Voigtliinder & Sohn’s Portrait-Euryscope, 
51o-inch diameter; 1 second; 16 x 20 seed 27; pyro; 
16 x 20 Azo print for reproduction. 

The frontispiece is a picture by the universally-known 
professional, Rudolf Diihrkoop; with studios at Berlin 
and Hamburg. It is anadmirable example of his quasi- 
genre work. 

We have few contributors who are excellent writers, 
photographers and painters —all in one. William S. 
Davis belongs to this class and is eminently successful 
in each department. His photographs exemplify his 
skill in composition and technique, and never lack in 
interest. He has the happy faculty to select sub- 
jects which he can invest with his artistic personal- 
ity. His story is always complete, and his setting of a 
subject leaves nothing to be desired. In his landscapes, 
the foreground is never neglected; it always satisfies. 
This is noticeable in each of the five pictures which 
illustrate his present article. This feature does not re- 
ceive the attention from the average worker that it 
should, therefore Mr. Davis’s pictures are worthy to be 
studied from this viewpoint in particular. In examin- 
ing, then, this side of our artist’s landscapes, and at 
whatever time or season they were produced, the stu- 
dent will please note the hour at which the plate was 
exposed ; for at any other time of day there might be no 
shadows to break the monotony of the foreground. The 
data printed in Mr. Davis’s article will enlighten the 
student on this point. 

How realistic a winter-scene may be made to appear 
is shown by a shivering picture, by Adolf Eyermann, of 
Munich, Germany, page 63. The fastidious critic would 
wish that the camera had been pointed a little to the 
right, as the person about to disappear might rightfully 
claim a share in the composition. 

On page 64 we have a landscape in which the sky 
dominates the entire scene. The picture is well spaced 
and everything is subservient to the central sun-burst. 
Data: 4x 5 Century Grand Senior; Nehring Anastig- 
mat, 614 inch; F/64; August, 4 p.m. ; Ideal Ray-Filter ; 
sun behind clouds; 2 seconds; Orthonon; rodinal- 
hydro; Eastman Royal Bromide print; synchronous 
exposure and development by brush-method; and 
enlarging-lantern with gasmantle light. 

W. A. Ward has produced one of the happiest sheep- 
pictures we have ever seen; page 65. The position of 
the leading animal with its head obligingly turned in 
the right direction, gave the artist a rare opportunity 
which he was quick to utilize. Data: The Salon print 
in warm sepia on Barnet Tiger Tongue paper, 11 x 14 
in size, is one of extreme beauty, and has been greatly 
admired by all who have seen it. 

Our iron and steel works, expressive as they are of 
forceful energy and picturesque action, have often 
attracted the interpretative power of the photo-pictorial- 
ist. A scene of similar activity has been perpetuated 
by the camera of C. W. Doutt, page 66. The bridge at 





the left, and the raft in the foreground, impart power 
and solidity to an interesting composition. Data: 4 x 5 
R. B. Graflex; Voigtliinder & Sohn’s Collinear, Series 
Il; F/5.4; 7%s-inch foeus; F/11; September, 1 P.m.; 
hazy sunshine ; }; second ; Hammer Aurora Red Label ; 
pyro-soda; Royal Bromide, developed with Rodinal. 

The strongly-contrasted picture by Arthur Hammond, 
page 67, refers to a very small bronze figure of a little 
boy in the center of the fountain. The inky blacks of 
the shadows are characteristic of the light-conditions. 
Data: 8 x 10 Century View; 1415-inch Verito lens; 
F/8; July, 11.30 p.M.; one are-light; 95 minutes expo- 
sure; Cramer D. C. Inst. Iso; dilute edinol-hydro; 
Studio Cyko print for reproduction. 

The face suggestive of an evil spirit — a demon, in 
fact — page 68, belongs to the class of character-interpre- 
tations, which have caused the portrait-studio of Helmar 
Lerski, of Milwaukee, to be talked about since they were 
first published in Puoro-Era for November, 1912, 
which issue contains an illuminating article on the work 
of this interesting and virile camera-artist. Data: Pro- 
fessional studio; July, 4 p.m.; good light; Voigtliinder 
& Sohn’s Heliar; stop, F/8; Artura Iris print; Mr. 
Lerski was hisown model, regulated the light and made 
the exposure. Quite a versatile artist! The pictures 
which accompany Mr. Bevan’s article on making flash- 
lights in the home appear on pages 72 to 75. Each 
tells its own story, and the methods to produce each 
picture is told in the writer's narrative. 

The weather during December and early January has 
been quite springlike, hence the appearance, on page 80, 
of a charming spring-picture— by Fred S. Piper — 
seems very seasonable. Next to the pictorial quality of 
the scene, the perspective merits unstinted admiration. 
Data: 10.50 a.m.; sun; Rochester Sym. lens; stop, 
32; 14 second; Cramer Medium Iso; metol-hydro; 
platinum print. 


Our Monthly Competition 


THE competition of ‘ Street-Scenes ” was gratifyingly 
successful and the contributions sufficiently varied to 
make the examination of the illustrations worth while. 
The study of the data by experienced workers will 
doubtless prove beneficial also. 

In commenting upon the marvelous success with 
which the “little brown men” copy the ideas of every 
modern endeavor, their critics and admirers seem to for- 
get that Japanese art is original, and that the old masters 
of Japan were fully as great as those of the European 
Renaissance. One need only study some old Japanese 
prints to appreciate the truth of this statement. The 
artistic sense of the Japanese is in the blood. The 
Japanese camerists who capture so many prizes in 
PxHoro-ERA competitions are not imitators; it is just 
the other way. Mr. Mizunuma is a natural picture- 
maker. He won first prize in “ Winter-Scenes” a year 
ago, for a thoroughly original composition. It was pub- 
lished in the May number, 1912. The present effort, 
page 83, is extremely pictorial, the subject treated with 
artistic discretion, and the print remarkable for its 
beauty of tone. Data: 8 a.m.; light was dark; Goerz 
Dagor; 814-inch focus; stop, F/8; 1400 second; 5 x 7 
Sigma plate; pyro; P. M. C. print. 

At first glance, the Robinsons’ interpretation of a 
street-scene, page 84, may not seem convincing to some 
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of our readers, because the view has the appearance of 
a small square or a court. It is a typical street-scene, 
however, and filled with quaint features — chimney-pots 
made from earthen jars, without bottoms, and built up 
to the right height ; ladder leading to the upper stories ; 
the cooking-ovens, one on the ground at the right and 
another on the terrace above, ete. Data: 4x5 Ameri- 
ean Reflex; Voigtliinder & Sohn’s No. 3 Collinear, 
series IL; stop, F/8; typical summer day; 1250 second ; 
4x5 film-pack; pyro tank; 10x12 Eastman Royal 
Bromide. 

Leon Jeanne’s pictures in these contests have nearly 
always been published. He has an unfailing eye for the 
artistic, and his subjects are exceptionally interesting. 
His prize-picture, page 86, is irresistible; the scene a 
typical one in the Ghetto district, and the spirit of the 
prospective transaction interpreted most faithfully. One 
imagines to hear the encouraging words of the old mer- 
chant, “ Dem pants is just right!’ The group fills 
the space well, and the background has been prudently 
managed. Data: 4 x 5 R. B. Graflex ; Goerz lens; 1/550 
second; seed 30; sepia platinum print. 

If anyone should happen to suppose that Mr. Ogilvie’s 
animated picture, page 87, represented a company of 
Boy Scouts, he will be in error. To quote the author’s 
letter: “ This picture was taken on ‘ Anniversary Day,’ 
which is an old-established holiday for Brooklyn’s Sun- 
day School children. On that day, in every section of 
Brooklyn, the streets are alive with the brightest, 
prettiest and happiest multitude of paraders to be seen 
anywhere, and on several occasions the President of the 
United States has graced the occasion with his presence. 
Different members of my family are in the picture sent ; 
but there is no posing, just a snapshot, as I happened to 
get it, which, I think, better illustrates the spirit of the 
event. I take them every year, and the pictures form 
an interesting collection to all of us.” Data: June; 
sunshine; 3A Kodak; R.R. lens; stop F/16; distance, 
set at 25 ft. on scale; hydro; Cream Seltona print. 

The line of Italian women carrying sacks of grapes, 
as depicted on page 87, forms the subject of an unusual 
photograph. Mr. Spellman states that the picture was 
made quite on the spur of the moment, without any 
preparation; yet the result is good. Data: October, 
1911; 3 p.m.; weak light; 3A Graflex with Tessar IC, 
F/4.5, 7-inch focus; stop, F/6.5; Eastman N. C. film; 
1/105 second; pyro tank; Eastman Standard Bromide 
enlargement; amidol. ‘ The Blizzard,” by Howard A. 
Hess, page 88, is fully as realistic as Herr Eyermann’s 
““Schneetreiben”’ (page 63); but the weather-conditions 
are more severe. The group at the left is necessarily 
pronounced, on account of the paucity of intervening 
snow-flakes. Data: March, 1912; 2 p.m.; No. 0 
Graphic; 2K lens; F/6.5; 1/30 second ; Eastman Speed 
Film; heavy snow; high wind; Artura Carbon Blac 
enlargement. Mr. Reightmeyer’s “ Biirentanz,”’ page 
89, represents a common occurrence in Western towns, 
and generally attracts many children, while many 
reluctant adult observers may wish that the trainer 
might be forced to earn his living without submitting 
the poor, defenceless brutes to such cruel exhibitions. 
The picture leaves little to be desired, except, perhaps, 
more free space at the extreme left end. Data: Adlake 
camera; achromatic lens; 8 stop; 1/50 second; Stanley 
plate; eiko-hydro; Azo enlargement. 

Scenes like the one which engaged the camera of 
Claude D. Millar, page 90, always afford satisfaction. 
Although annoyingly curious when the “ camera-man” 
comes around, the little ones, here, were caught unawares, 
and the result is one of spontaneous, unconscious 
activity. At the same time, Mr. Millar obtained a well- 
balanced picture, two groups forming a_ pleasingly- 


arranged whole. Data: September, 1912; 4x5 Auto 
Graflex; Goerz Dagor; at F/6.8; Premo Film-Pack ; 
tension No. 6, *4 opening; tank dev.; enlarged print. 


A Special Course in Photography 


THE announcement in January PHoro-EraA that the 
Southern School of Photography, at McMinnville, Tenn., 
will open during March, 1913, a special post-graduate 
course in photography, embracing the best methods in 
lighting, chemical processes and pictorial work, is caus- 
ing much interest among persons desirous to extend 
their knowledge in the art-science, and who are seeking 
information from the Editor. While fully endorsing 
this excellent institution, which has been conducted suc- 
cessfully for many years by W. S. Lively —a widely 
recognized photographic authority — we must refer all 
inquiries regarding the course, advertised in this issue, 
to Mr. Lively, himself. He conducts an establishment 
of the highest character and worthy the utmost 
confidence. 


A Well-Merited Honor 


Louis Ducos Du Havron, who was born in 1837, and 
since about 1868 has been an indefatigable investigator 
in the photographic field, has recently been made a 
knight of the Legion of Honor by the French Govern- 
ment, in recognition of his brilliant attainments in the 
development of photography. He has written a number 
of important works on color-photography — the first 
issued in 1869 — describing a process of color-reproduc- 
tion invented by him—the superposition of red, blue 
and yellow gelatine films to produce a picture in the 
true colors of nature. At that time the optical sensitiz- 
ing of photographie plates with coloring substances was 
unknown, and it was not until 1873, when Vogel dis- 
covered the process, that the present perfection of color- 
photography became possible. In 1875 Du Hauron 
used plates sensitized with chlorophyll; later he em- 
ployed corallin and eosin. In 1878 he had already 
introduced the pigment process, the Woodburytype, and 
numerous other photographic printing-processes, and 
had also produced fine three-color reproductions on 
paper. The “ Anaglyph” system of stereoscopic pic- 
tures was also his invention. This consists in super- 
imposing a pair of stereoscopic views in two colors, 
which, when viewed through a pair of red and green 
eye-glasses, stand out in strong natural relief. Many of 
the so-called new processes of to-day, such as color- 
filters, anaglyphs, ete., were invented by Ducos du 
Hauron, who really was the father of them all. The 
first idea concerning Kinematography (motion-pictures) 
emanated from him. In 1864 he patented an apparatus 
whose object was to record photographically any scene 
with its varying changes within a definite period of 
time. 


The Wonderful Assur Colors 


WueEn our Berlin correspondent’s letter apprised us 
of the remarkable success achieved by German photo- 
graphers with Schering’s Assur Colors, the publisher’s 
curiosity was aroused. He sent to the American agent, 
Schering & Glatz, of New York, for any specimen colored 
prints they might have, and received at once a large por- 
trait, a direct print, which had been truthfully and 
admirably colored with the aid of the Assur Colors. 
What is good enough for German craftsmen should in- 
terest their brother-workers in the United States, par- 
ticularly when a specialty is made by soold-established 
and reputable a house as that of Schering. 
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Substituting White Paper for Black behind 
Autochrome Plates 


THE substitution of white glazed-paper for the black 
card customarily placed behind the sensitive coating of 
the autochrome and other color-plates not only prevents 
any diffusion, any appreciable diminution in the clear- 
ness of the image obtained, or any change in the bril- 
liance or rendition of the colors, but it produces an in- 
crease in effective luminosity, certainly to the extent of very 
nearly sixty per cent, says M. L. Benoist in the Bulletin 
de la Societe Photographique du Nord de la France. 'This 
change, therefore, permits the reduction of at least one- 
third of the time of exposure, other circumstances being 
equal, which means a reduction in exposure of sixteen 
to ten seconds, and which is quite an appreciable im- 
provement. The glazed paper can be obtained at any 
paper-dealer’s. All that is needed is to place it between 
the black card and the plate ; the edges at each end can 
be folded back over the card to prevent slipping. As 
the glazed-paper has a gelatined surface, one should 
avoid letting it come in contact with water. 


Preparing Solutions 


IN preparing the various solutions used in photo- 
graphy, amateurs—particularly beginners— show a care- 
lessness that frequently nullifies success, says Der 
Amateur Photograph. It may, therefore, not be without 
utility to remind them that chemicals should always be 
mixed in the order laid down. Thus, in making a solu- 
tion of ferrous oxalate, the iron sulphate should invari- 
ably be added to the potassium oxalate if one does not 
wish to see a precipitate form that would render the 
mixture unfit for use. 

Metol should always be dissolved in water before add- 
ing the sodium sulphite to it; otherwise it will form 
crystals. 

With pyrogallic acid, on the contrary, the sulphite 
should be dissolved /irst, in order to keep the solution 
clear. It is the same with hydroquinone, amidol and 
glycin. 

As accelerator with metol, pyro, hydroquinone and 
glycin, either potassium or sodium carbonate may be 
used, and then these developing-agents can be combined. 

Amidol, on the other hand, will not suffer the addi- 
tion of alkali, and it will not combine with other develop- 
ing-agents. 

In making up a combined toning- and fixing-bath, the 
solution of gold chloride should be added to the hypo- 
sulphite slowly while stirring the solution constantly. 
In these solutions it is necessary to dissolve the ingredi- 
ents in the order indicated in the formula. If the bath 
is found not to tone properly, it is useless to add fresh 
gold solution ; the only thing to do is to make an entirely 
new bath. 

There are some mixtures in making which the order 
or manner cannot be changed without running some 


risk, such as when mixing sulphuric acid and water. 
This acid has a very strong affinity for water, and if, 
instead of pouring the acid into the water slowly, the 
water is poured suddenly into the acid, the vessel would 
almost inevitably be broken and the highly-corrosive 
acid scattered around. 


Fixing Negatives Temporarily 


AccorDING to Professor Mees, the temporary fixing of 
negatives, as the phrase implies, is an operation whose 
object is to render the negative, after development, 
insensitive to light for a longer or shorter period while 
awaiting definitive fixing with hypo at a more conven- 
ient time. Thus understood, temporary fixing is capa- 
ble of rendering real service to the traveling photo- 
grapher who, when taking views abroad and wishing to 
be sure of the success of his work as he proceeds, finds 
it troublesome and often impossible to fix and wash his 
negatives in hotels. Several plans have been suggested ; 
but on trial they have proved to be unsatisfactory, either 
because they call for too many useless articles or because 
the manipulations are too complicated. 

The following method has nothing extraordinary about 
it, but it sueceeds well and has the merit of being quite 
simple. The mode of procedure can be summed up in 
a few lines: 

When the plate is taken from the developer (no need 
of washing), drain it for a few seconds and immerse it 
in a two-per-cent solution of tartaric acid, leaving it there 
for thirty seconds to a minute at the most, rocking the 
tray gently. The operation is then finished and the 
negative may at once be handled in diffused light with 
impunity. There is nothing further to do but to wash 
briefly and dry it — an operation that may be hastened 
by immersion in denatured alcohol for fifteen minutes. 

This method is applicable with any kind of alkaline 
developer, but should not be used with iron. The fixing 
of the sensitive plate is due to the fact that none of the 
alkaline developers is capable of reducing bromide of 
silver in presence of an acid, and from the moment the 
latter is applied the plate can be exposed to the light 
without danger of fogging. Later the negative is fixed 
permanently in the usual hypo bath or in potassium 
cyanide without going into the darkroom. 


Writing ona Negative 


ALL that is required is a little ordinary copying ink. 
The required wording is written with it with a pen on 
clean white paper, the size required, and is allowed to 
dry. Then after soaking the negative in clean water, 
the surface water is blotted off the film and the writing 
paper is squeegeed into close contact with it. Dampen- 
ing the back of the writing paper before squeegeeing 
onto the film is a good plan. After the lapse of about a 
minute the paper can be taken off and the writing will 
be found to have transferred to the film. 
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Exposure-Guide for February 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored 


pega i z : For other sto nulti 1 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with tops multiply by the 





Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 
ee Bri 1 ¢ |SumShining| pisgused ie Vv : - : : = 
Hour Sun |, Through |) “Light Dull | pull | F/4 (U.S. | x1/4 
F/5.6 | U.S.2 xX 1/2 
1iam.to l1pm.| 1/32 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 ’ - 
F/6.3 -S.2.4| X 5/8 
10-11 a.m. and 1-2 p.m.| 1/25 1/12 1/6 1/3 2/3 
9-10 a.m.and2-3p.m.) 1/16 | 1/8 4 1/2 | 1 (ee | ee 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 p.m.| 1/5* 1/2* 1* 11/2*  3* F/11 U.S. 8 x2 
~The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 U. S. 32 xX 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U.S. 64 X 16 


* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. multiply by 2; 55° X 2; 52° & 114; 30° X %4,. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- image of the object nearly fills the plate 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy and full shadow-detail is required. 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
yachts under sail; very light-colored light surroundings. 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- Example: 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 


light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 
To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 


not far distant from lens. 


. . = Feb., 2 to 3 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 

2 —— a = fore é from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
ground ’ andscapes in fog or mist; the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 
buildings showing both sunny and shady headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 

sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 1/16 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 


* * biects at least thirt: instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expos- 
animals and moving obje . y ure multiply the average time given for the F/8 


feet away from the camera. stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 4. Multiply 1/16X4=1/4. Hence, expos- 
buildings or trees occupying most of ure will be 1/4 second. 
the picture ; brook-scenes with heavy For other plates consult Plate-Speeds Tables. If 


é ‘ = h , E a plate from Class 1/2 is used, multiply the 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 


brick buildings and other dark objects ; by the number of the class. 1/16 X 1/2= 1/32. 
groups outdoors in the shade. Hence, exposure will be 1/32 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 














Society or Title and Place 


NintH AMERICAN PHoToGRAPHIC SALON 
Grand Rapids Camera Club 


Kopak EXHIBITIONS 


Date Particulars oy 


Jan. 23 to Feb. 4, 1913 |Fedora Brown, 230 La Grave Ave., 
Portland, Me. Mar. 1 to 31, 1913 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Musie Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio Jan. 20 to 24, 1913 Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Armory, Louisville, Ky. Jan. 27 to Feb. 1, 1913 

Ryman Auditorium, Nashville, Tenn. Feb. 3 to 8, 1913 

Goodwin Institute, Memphis, Tenn. Feb. 10 to 15, 1913 

Artillery Hall, New Orleans, La. Feb. 17 to 22, 1913 

Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga. Feb. 24 to Mar. 1, 1913 


Puoro-ErA Prize Pictures 


Bedford Branch, Y. M. C. A. Camera Club Feb. 1 to 28, 1913 


Brooklyn, New York 


John Wray, 1121 Bedford Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. _ 








Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 
For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Full directions for use are given with each 
outfit and the manipulation is very simple. An acti- 





one’s camera outfit, for it is so constructed that it 
measures the correct time of exposure under different 
conditions of light, speed of plate and size of stop used. 
For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 


nometer or exposure-meter is a very useful adjunct to 


Pxoro-ErRA, January, 1912. 








Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Lumiére Sigma 
Class 1/2,P.E. 128, Wy. 2560, Wa. 


Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 

Magnet Ortho 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Class 3/4,P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 

Defender Vulcan 

Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 

Seed Color-Value 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 


American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 

Cramer Crown 

Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 





Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Magnet 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class11/2,P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 





No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Class 2,P.E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 


Lumiére Autochrome 

















NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 




















The London Daily Mail Prize Competition 


THE announcement of the photographic contest of 
Lord Northcliffe’s newspaper, the London Daily Mail, 
created a sensation in the photographic world, not alone 
because the prizes offered were the largest ever known 
in a competition of this kind, but because the conditions 
were unique and the contest was open to the entire 
world. 

The idea was to picture a vacation, or “ holiday,” 
as our English cousins call it, and the awards were to be 
made to the contestant whose pictures showed the most 
fun derived from a particular vacation. There were no 
restrictions, whatever, as to the kinds of cameras, films, 
plates or papers to be used, but each contestant was re- 
quired to give this information. 

The first prize of £1,000 (nearly $5,000) was awarded 
to a set of pictures made with a 3A Folding Pocket 
Kodak, by Mr. Douglas A. G. Brown, of London. The 
second prize of £100 was divided between two European 
competitors, one of whom used a 3A Folding Pocket 
Kodak. The third prize of £50 was divided between 
Mr. D. Van Deventer of Winona Lake, Indiana, who 
used a Century Camera, and a competitor using a 
camera of European make. Pictures made with East- 
man goods captured the first prize and participated in 
each of the other two prizes. Kodak is evidently strong 
on the other side of the water as well as here. 

The judges of the contest were appointed by the 
Daily Mail, and consisted of the Editor of that news- 
paper and the two well-known novelists, Mrs. C. N. 
Williamson and Mr. Max Pemberton. The three very 
large prizes, approximating fifty-six hundred dollars 
in our money, no doubt stimulated the vacation idea 
in England, as was the intention of the Daily Mail in 
originating the competition. , 


Lantern-Slide Making Simplified 


MakinG Lantern-Slides is a very simple process with 
the Wellington Slow Contact Plate, which, unlike Lan- 
tern-Slide Plates of other brands, requires no darkroom. 
The Wellington S. C. P. Lantern-Slide is printed in the 
same manner as ordinary gaslight-papers and developed 
in subdued light. A new field is now open to amateur 
workers who can make lantern-slides from their own 
negatives and, with the new projection-lanterns on the 
market — sold at extremely moderate prices — “ Lan- 
tern-Slide parties” should become popular. To intro- 
duce these plates, a dozen will be mailed to any address 
in United States on receipt of 40 cents, by addressing 
the mail-order department of Ralph Harris & Company, 
30 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Wilkes-Barre Camera Club 


Tue Twelfth Annual Camera Exhibit and Salon of 
the Wilkes-Barre Camera Club will be held the week 
of February 7, 1913. Entry-blanks can be had of 
E. Riesser, secretary, Poli Building, So. Main St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. Closing-date for receiving pictures is 
February 7. There will be a salon of thirty pictures in 
the exhibition and ten awards will be made. 





The Victor Postcard Projector 


Tuer success which has marked the introduction of 
the Victor Portable Stereopticon has induced its 
makers, the Victor Animatograph Co., of Davenport, 
Iowa, to place upon the market a simple and convenient 
form of picture-projector, but using an electric are-light. 
This new model is neat and attractive in appearance and 
we are assured that it produces an extremely brilliant 
and clear-cut image, with maximum facility, and utmost 
safety when operated by inexperienced persons or even 
children. The price, complete with rheostat for 100 to 
125 volts, is $25.00. From the dealer or direct from 
the company. 


Our Circulating Guild Exhibit 


THE popularity of the PHoro-Era collection of 
Prize Prints continues unabated. This exhibit consists 
of all the prize and honorable mention prints of twelve 
consecutive monthly competitions of our Round Robin 
Guild Department for the year 1912, most of which 
have been published in PHoro-Era. These competitions 
embrace different outdoor and indoor subjects which 
are treated by each worker in his own individual, artistic 
manner. The authors of these prints are professional 
and amateur workers of recognized ability. The col- 
lection which includes about one hundred and thirty 
pictures of eminent artistic value, was exhibited at 
the Photographic Club of Baltimore during October last ; 
at the Chicago Camera Club, in November; thence 
going to the Missouri Camera Club, St. Louis. Other 
places of exhibition will be announced later. Clubs and 
societies desiring the temporary loan of this collection, 
or that of the preceding year, should make application 
at once, 


A Question of Judgment 


ReApDERS of PHoro-ERA are earnestly requested to 
keep their money — unless they can spend it wisely. The 
publisher of this magazine has taken the utmost pains 
to select and offer to his subscribers advertisements of 
only such photographic and other commodities as he 
san endorse personally. 

Contracts, however alluring, to advertise goods, firms 
or individuals, about which there is the least question, 
are never accepted by PHoro-Era. 

Purchasers of goods advertised in PHoro-ERA run no 
risk of being dealt with unfairly. Cameras, lenses, 
equipments and supplies can be had that represent the 
aeme of ingenuity, workmanship and efficiency, and a 
no more acceptable gift can be made to a friend than an 
up-to-date camera or lens. 

Study our advertisements ! 


= 


THE delights of picture-projection in the home have 
been materially increased by the ‘Little Phostint 
Journeys ’’—a series of postcards in natural colors in 
sets of forty cards each, picturing representative scenes 
of the great cities, garden-spots and natural wonders of 
the United States. They are issued by the Detroit 


Publishing Co., famous for their artistic taste, and are 
for sale by all photo-dealers. 
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Optimistic Publicity 


THE spirit of goodwill radiates every announcement 
of the Publicity Department of the Wollensak Optical 
Company, of Rochester, N. Y. This feeling of good 
nature and optimism is a valuable asset in every man’s 
business, but it is not sufficiently cultivated. True, it is 
manifest, in a marked degree, at photographers’ conven- 
tions, inspired largely by the effervescent, magnetic per- 
sonality of a number of cheerful souls, who appear not 
to know such words as “‘gloom,” “‘ failure”’ ; yet their gray 
hairs and furrowed brows show that they have known 
disappointment and sorrow. But “away with dull 
care!” is the message which they bring to their brother- 
craftsmen, and their sunny presence electrifies an assem- 
blage of several thousand men and women. 

Thoughts like these must constantly dominate the 
fertile brain of H. O. Bodine, who edits the pleasantly- 
diversified literature of the publicity-bureau of the 
Wollensaks, which appears in the shape of tastefully- 
printed catalogs, booklets, folders, calendars, and, par- 
ticularly, in their latest and original brochure entitled 
“ Lensology and Shutterisms.’”’ This extremely artistic 
sixteen-page “ utterance’ is a melange of news-items 
concerning the activities of the Wollensak Company, their 
products and business-methods; also maxims, testimo- 
nials, comments and bright sayings — all of interest to 
the dealer in and the user of Wollensak specialties. It 
is issued once every two months, and will be mailed free 
to any one interested in camera-lenses and shutters, or 
merely in artistic printing. In any event, it will enter- 
tain and instruct. 


A Public Acknowledgment 


Tue Christmas of a year ago yielded the Editor not 
a few tasteful and originally-conceived Christmas cards 
from his professional subscribers. But this Christmas 
of 1912 was memorable because of the Christmas greet- 
ings selected from the many beautiful designs of com- 
merce, sent to us from friends among our subscribers — 
professional and amateur photographers — dealers, man- 
ufacturers and fellow-publishers. 

These tasteful emblems of friendship and good cheer 
came at a time when the January issue was receiving 
its final dress, preparatory to mailing, amid conditions 
of hurry and excitement which characterize every large 
business community at Christmas time. Instead of 
answering personally these several hundred Yuletide 
greetings in the customary way, the Editor takes this 
opportunity to thank one and all for the messages of 
appreciation, encouragement and goodwill, and takes 
the utmost pleasure in responding most heartily in kind 
and degree. At the same time he expresses the hope 
that he may continue to merit the esteem and confidence 
with which he has been honored by his friends and sup- 
porters during the six years of his activity as editor and 
publisher of this magazine. 


The Reflex Camera 


THE makers of this sterling camera, made in Newark, 
N. J., announce that they have improved their popular 
Focal-Plane Posteard Camera by adding a larger wind- 
ing-knob, a superior attachment for time-exposure and a 
speed-indicator. Now is the time to investigate the 
merits of cameras for use during the coming outdoor 
seasons. 


*< 
‘“‘ A SUCCESSFUL man is he who keeps his word. Will 


that order be finished when YOU promised it? ” 
L. A. Dozer. 








The Illinois College of Photography 


A LARGE number of students have enrolled for the 
January class, among them Mr. Roberto Rodriguez of 
Matanzas, Cuba, Mr. Alfred Lomen of Cape Nome, 
Alaska, and Mr. E. Hong of Canton, China, for 
photography. 

Mr. Carlos Morales, who finished the engraving- 
course last year, has again written to the college for 
another engraver for his government — Venezuela. 

Mr. Geo. Eppert, demonstrator for the Hammer Dry- 
Plate Co., made the college a professional visit during 
December. 

In the December Contest at the Camera Club, Japan 
made a clean sweep, Mr. Kondo winning four prizes and 
Mr. Hongu, one. 

Mr. Lawrence C. Bowen, who has been taking a 
course in photography the past summer, has returned to 
his home at Kingston, Jamaica, where he will open an 
elaborate portrait-studio. 

Mr. Frank Francis, who has enrolled for a course in 
photography this month, had the distinction of making 
the two most successful negatives of the recent removal 
and sinking of the famous battleship Maine, at Havana. 
He sold the two negatives for $550, which is a fair 
price, as negatives go. Mr. Francis has had a wide 
experience in view-work, having traveled for several 
years in that business. He spent last winter making 
views in the South Sea Islands. 


Filters for Instantaneous Autochrome 
Portrait-Work 


Tue Berlin Aniline Works wish to announce that they 
have in stock Autochrome Screens adjusted to the 
“ Agfa” Blitzlicht Powder to be used in connection with 
instantaneous Autochrome portrait-work. 


No. Size Price 
1 144 x 1% inches $1.00 
2 134x1% ” 1.50 
38 23x 234 ., 2.00 
4 3%4x3% ,, . 3.00 
5 434 x 4% ee 4.00 
eg 5.00 
a: } i Pree . 5.00 


Timing Autochrome Plates Easily and 
Accurately 


Every user of Wellcome’s Photographic Exposure 
Record and Diary for 1913 will find, on page 247, a 
special note explaining how to use the meter when a 
factor higher than six is indicated. This refers also to 
the time to be given to autochrome plates, which can be 
calculated quickly and accurately with the aid of this 
invaluable little book. See page 251, against Lumiére : 
Autochrome (with filter) Indoors and Outdoors, Col. I. 


Fred Hammer 


GENIAL, sunny Fred Hammer (properly Ludwig F. 
Hammer, Jr.) is no more! He passed away Decem- 
ber 17, 1912, after a lingering illness of two years. His 
exemplary character and genial presence made him per- 
sonally very popular, and he was prominently identified 
with the fraternal orders and business associations of 
St. Louis, who were strongly represented at his funeral. 
Mr. Hammer was associated at an early age with his 
father, L. F. Hammer (still living), in the management 
of the Hammer Dry-Plate Company, St. Louis, of which 
he was sales-manager. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON 














FOR SALE—Seneca Camera, 4 x 5, No. 8, 11%4-inch exten- 
sion; Dynar lens, F/6, 64-inch focus in Ibso Shutter giving speeds 

- B. 1, 44, 5, Mo, Ys, 140, Yoo: Film Pack adapter 4x 5; six 
4x 5 double plate holders, and carryipg case —all in first-class 
condition. Price $40.00. E. L. C. Morse, 7411 Bond Avenue, 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE —A strictly first-class studio in Greater Boston, 
fully equipped for first-class work. Owner wishes to sell, ena- 
bling him to devote his entire time and interest to other line of 
business. Correspond with C. W. M., care of PHoro-ErRa. 


HIGH-CLASS LANTERN-SLIDES made from any size 
films, plates or prints. Prices and bargain catalog of interest- 
ing slides, free. Sample slide, American Eagle, postpaid for 
fifteen 2-cent stamps. Bromide enlarging. Uri Mutrorp, Lan- 
tern-Slide Exchange, Corning, N. Y. 


REQUESTS ror Posirions AS SALESMEN, OPERATORS, etc.; also 
studios, photographic apparatus, etc., for sale or exchange, can- 
not be advertised in PHoto-ERA, unless accompanied by convincing 
proofs of the ability, character and business-integrity of adver- 
tisers unknown to the publisher. 


I start amateurs making money 
Studio-secrets, 
Stup10, East 


MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
at home, taking portraits; become professionals! 
retouching, etc., fully explained. Address: WELLS’ 
Liverpool, Ohio. 


HAVE your favorite photograph colored by an expert _ colorist, 
4x 5,35 cents; 5x 7, 50 cents; 6 x 8, 65 cents; 8 x 10, 75 cents. 
Portraits and figures, prices on applic ation. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. H. E. Syivester, 68 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


WANTED — Position in New York by gentleman of highest 
experience in the organization of photographic stores, wholesale, 
retail or studio. Holds the highest diploma offered in London 
for photo chemistry. Has an exhaustive knowledge of photo- 
graphy in colors, and has two workable processes for printing 
autochromes and other screen-plates onto paper. References: 
Leading workers and scientists throughout the world. Address, 
A. B. H., 10 Vernon Place, Southampton Row. London, England. 


WANTED— A position as operator and retoucher, in any of the 
New England States, particularly Massachusetts or Maine. Have 
had wide experience in large eastern studios. Satisfactory refer- 
ences given as to reliability and worth. Salary $25.00 per week. 
Address, A. H. W., care of PHoto-Era. 











FOR SALE — BARGAIN 


A well-equipped photo-studio in the best 
section of New York City, finest trade, two 
years’ lease, price $3500. To responsible 
parties we will be pleased to communicate 
fully. Address D. F. M., c/o Photo-Era. 


The “‘ TRIMSQUARE”’ Photo-Print Marker 


Made of thick transparent celluloid with lines on 
under surface and other unique features 
Indispensable for squaring prints before trimming 
Price 25c. Illustrated circular free 


FLEXIBLE RULER CO., 855 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Lantern -Slides Colored 
For 25c., 50c., 75c. or $1.00 


According to Amount of Work Required 
For trial-order, send slide and remittance to 
JULIAN M. COCHRANE, 165 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE BOYD ADJUSTABLE 
PRINTING-MASK. ALUMINUM 


Quickly and easily adjusted to make white borders on various-sized 
prints. Reduce your pictures to artistic proportions. Used in a6% x 
844 Printing-Frame. Price with pad, 75c. For sale by Geo. Murphy, 
Inc., 57 E. 9th St., N. Y.; Havers & Fagan, 83 Nassau St., N. Y.; 
The Obrig Camera Co. ‘ 147 Fulton Street, New York. 








INVALUABLE FOR BEGINNERS 
‘‘Why My Photographs Are Bad’’ 
By Charles M. Taylor, Jr. 

Fully illustrated with faulty pictures and complete 
explanations. Price, paper, ¢ 50 cents post-paid. With 

Puoto-Era 1 year, $1.65. 


SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 








NEW POSTCARD PRINTER 


? A money-maker for every photo- 

| grapher. Send $2 to-day and it 

will be sent to you by Parcel Post 
without delay, charges paid 
Send Stamp for Bargain-List 


. WILLOUGHBY & A SQUARE DEAL 
i Broadway and 11th St., New York 














IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 


with the new (or any desired) number of 


The Photo-Miniature 


SEND YOUR ORDER DIRECT TO PUBLISHERS 


25 cents per copy. New list on request 


TENNANT & WARD, Publishers, NEW YORK 














Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 





